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root Scraper 





A Modern Retinement 


Old-fashioned as the name suggests, the foot 
scraper has reverted to popular favor; its very 
quaintness giving it a certain touch of refine- 
ment much sought by modern builders and 
home owners. 

We make two styles, one to be screwed down 
anywhere, the other to be imbedded in concrete. 
Both are ultra simple in design and construction. 
Both are self-cleaning. 

Each comes complete with screws. Let us 
quote you factory prices on these and other 
National items. 
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Company | 
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No. 17 


Hardware Wholesalers and Manutfac- 
turers Meet at Atlantic City 


Attendance Records Broken Again—Interest in Automobile 
Accessories Dominates All Other Subjects 
C. A. Knapp, Elected President of Wholesalers and Fayette R. Plumb, 


President of Manufacturers 


HE annual conventions of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers and the National Hard- 
ware Association, composed of leading whole- 

sale hardware concerns of the United States, met 





C. A. Knapp 


at Atlantic City, Oct. 17, 18, 19 and 20. Any state- 
ment of attendance is but a guess, but it is certain 
that over 1000 prominent hardware people attended 
the meetings. The bone and sinew of the American 
hardware business was represented. Every impor- 
tant hardware manufacturer and the big men of 
the hardware wholesale houses were in attendance. 
Presidents, secretaries, salesmanagers and treas- 
urers of the biggest hardware houses in the world 
were all there. Most of them have been attending 
these annual meetings for many years but there 
were new faces, many of them those of automobile 
accessory manufacturers who are keenly awake to 
the wonderful development their line is making 
through the hardware trade. 

C. A. Knapp of Knapp & Spencer, Sioux City, 
Iowa, was elected president of the hardware whole- 
Salers and Fayette R. Plumb of Fayette R. Plumb, 
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Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., was elected president of the 
manufacturers. 


Along the Rails with the Hardware Special 


The Hardware Special to Atlantic City has 
passed into hardware history, leaving behind it a 
trail of renewed friendships, souvenirs and pleasant 
memories. 

It was a jolly bunch that congregated in the La- 
Salle Street Station, Chicago, swapping smiles for 
greetings as they waited for Fred Sorensen of the 
New York Central to trot out his famous special. 
He was there with the goods alright, and promptly 
at 11.15 Sunday morning, Oct. 15, we gave Chicago 
the farewell sign and hit the rails, 200 strong. 
Luncheon was served as scon as the train was well 
under way, and the afternoon developed into a genu- 
ine get-together meeting along free-for-all lines. 

It was a well-behaved crowd. It had to be, for the 
wives, mothers and sweethearts of hardware men 
were there in force. Fred Sorensen piloted our 
destinies, as he has before, without a jolt or a rough 
spot. His only complaint—and that a very mild 
one—was this: The train was so long and the 
distance from the ob- 
servation car to the 
buffet car so great that 
Fred sees where the 
New York Central is 
booked to buy new car- 
pets for the car aisles. 
We should worry. 

Next came one of the 
pleasantest parts of the 
program—the manufac- 
turers’ dinner, served in 
the dining cars at 6 
p. m. There were plenty 
of good things to eat 
and drink for’ the 
“goats” as well as the 
“preferred stock” and 
Tom Usher’s Ingersoll 
registered 11.30 p. m. 
before the last diner 
struck the creme de 
menthe and reached for 
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Left to right: Mrs. McKinnie; Mrs. MacQuarrie; Mr. 
A. Zimmerman, New Britain; Mrs. W. H. Booth 





Left to right: M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind.; Pop Bennett, 
Long Beach, Cal.; President Charles Woodward, Carlin- 
ville, Ill. 





Left to right: W. C. Iwan, Iwan Bros., South Bend, 
Ind.; S. A. Miles, E. C. Atkins & Co.; Chas. D. Clark, 
Peoria, Ill.; J. G. Ralston, Reynolds Wire Company 
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Corey in that delightful ditty of Mary and the 
oysters that refused to stay down. 

The afternoon passed swiftly and pleasantly. Good 
natured groups of hardware mixers alternately 
posed for the HARDWARE AGE graflex and paced the 
deck taking in the wonderful scenery of the Hud- 
son. C. V. A. Decker, traveling passenger agent 
of the Hudson River Day Line, acted as “barker” 
and called off the points of interest. He told us of 
West Point and grim old Sing Sing, and called at- 
tention to the sanitarium summer resort where 
Harry K. Thaw spent several seasons at public ex- 
pense. He showed us Stony Point, the little hill 
that Mad Anthony Wayne negotiated on high gear 
long before the advent of Henry Ford, and pointed 
out the summer homes of William and John D. 
Rockefeller. “Spartan” Core was quite positive, 
just from one glance at those bungalows, that John 
and Bill had found the oil game a better payer than 
hardware. We were also introduced to the Palisades 
and several places famous as headquarters for 
Washington during our first little argument with 
Great Britain. Ned Swift is still of the opinion 
that the immortal George showed good judgment in 
the selection of a site for his Valley Forge, but 
says he never knew that Washington was a black- 
smith. 

All in all it was a wonderful trip, one that came 
to an end all too quickly as the Robert Fulton 
steamed into New York and tied up at the Des- 
brosses Street pier. 

The stars and the electric lights were both out 
as we crossed the gang plank and no time was lost 
in getting aboard the ferry that bore us to Jersey 
City, the waiting train and a welcome dinner. 

The balance of the trip was uneventful. It had 
been a long, wonderful day and we were fagged out. 
We lolled lazily in the upholstered chairs of the 
parlor cars, and wondered if the night clerk at At- 
lantic City was hep to our reservations and ready 
with the ice water. For two days life had been 
just one souvenir after another; we had been wined 
and dined until broiled squab no longer appealed 
to us. It had been a round of pleasure without a 
mar. Toot-toot! We came to life with a jerk. The 
porter scattered the remnants of our day dreams 
with his brush and brought us back to real life with 
his itching palm. The conductor called out “At- 
lantic City” and we grabbed our grips and hit for 
the exit. Bobbie Jones voiced the sentiment of the 
bunch when he remarked, “Me for the bright lights 
and the Board Walk.” The Hardware Special was 
only a memory. 


The Convention 


The first meeting was called Tuesday morning, 
Oct. 17, by President A. J. Bihler of the National 
Hardware Association. This meeting was devotea 
exclusively to automobile accessories. After brief 
remarks, reviewing the activities of this department 
of the National Hardware Association, Mr. Bihler 
introduced S. Edward Rose, chairman of the Auto- 
mobile Accessory Branch. Mr. Rose is a young man, 
earnest, sincere and conscientious. He is not 4 
speech-maker, but he bears that brand of sincerity 
which makes anything he says worthy of close at- 
tention. Mr. Rose had collected something like 
thirty automobile accessory catalogs issued by hard- 
ware jobbers. These catalogs occupied from 40 to 
300 pages. The majority of the houses issuing such 
catalogs are employing special men selling these 
goods to the hardware trade. These catalogs were 
examined closely by hundreds of wholesale hardware 
men and frequently expressions of this kind were 
heard: “We are getting out an accessory catalog 
now.” “Our new catalog will contain 400 pages.” 
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“We have been so rushed in this department that we 
really haven’t had time to get out a catalog and are 
using over 200 pages of space in our regular hard- 
ware catalog for accessories.” “If we had gotten 
out a catalog of our accessories six months ago, it 
would be completely out of date to-day, the depart- 
ment is growing like wind.” 
Mr. Rose delivered the following address: 


A NUMBER of factors have operated to keep ac- 

cessory jobbers and manufacturers apart. First, 
the whole automobile industry has been a Jonah’s 
gourd, and everyone connected with it has been sur- 
prised at himself. Quantity has loomed large and any 
means that produced quantity seemed to be justified. 
This element of success has given manufacturers a 
feeling of independence of established, but slower 
methods of distribution. 

Second, hardware jobbers, somewhat too conservative 
perhaps, were not as responsive to the opportunities 
offered them, and many manufacturers resorted to 
means other than legitimate jobbing channels of dis- 
tribution, namely, mail order houses, fly-by-night con- 
cerns and other get-rich-quick agencies which threw the 
whole business into disrepute. The jobbing hardware 
trade became still more prejudiced and distrustful. 

Third, manufacturers finding it necessary to protect 
themselves against the uncertain credit credentials of 
this class of distributors, offered large discounts for 
cash settlements. The hardware jobbers, accustomed 
to receive and to give 2 per cent, saw in this a dis- 
turbing factor to their other lines, and were still fur- 
ther disinclined to engage therein. 

That there has been a decided improvement in these 
respects, however, is evident. But many hardware job- 
bers are still lacking in those assurances that warrant 
them in committing themselves whole heartedly to this 
program. 

The question that cries loudest for an answer is 
“Who is an accessory jobber?” From this multitude of 
rival claimants whose voice shall be heard? 

A variety of answers is given and the committee in 
arriving at its own decison feels that it has thereby 
fulfilled its most important duty. 

First there is the method used by an association of 
selecting jobbers who shali constitute a “Jobbers’ List.” 
These jobbers are supposed to measure up to certain 
qualifications that distinguish them from dealers. Laud- 
able as is this attempt, we regard it as futile, unjust 
and unlawful. We believe that no man nor set of men 
can make such a selection. 

Take, for example, the influential and respected hard- 
ware and accessories jobber who recently wrote a manu- 
facturer for prices, and whose business was referred 
to a garage in a neighboring town of 500 people. This 
garage was on a certain so-called jobbers’ list and our 
hardware jobber was not. This jobber, by the way, is 
a member of our accessories committee. Another in- 
stance of the sagacity of the framers of a jobbers’ list 
is afforded by the exclusion of another well known 
hardware and accessories jobber, a member of this 
same committee, and whose claim as such is fully estab- 
lished by the character and content of the accessories 
catalog which he publishes. 

The National Hardware Association is so opposed 
to this method of branding business men that it refuses 
to make capital for its own constituency even by giving 
publicity to its own membership. 

The accessories committee therefore believes that 
great as are the evils arising from improper distribu- 
tion of accessories, yet the burden of determining who 
are proper distributors is best left to the manufacturers 
individually. 

Another answer to this question comes from those 
who say that the jobber is determined by the quantity 
he takes, or, in other, words, that quantity makes the 
price. Such a manufacturer is not always concerned 
with the way the goods are to be marketed. He wants 
quantity purchase. There is nothing new in such a 
reply. There have been such manufacturers for a gen- 
eration. But to point to a single marked success which 
has been built consistently on that policy would be dif- 
ficult. Many start on the plan but discontinue it. At 
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From left to right: Arthur Birge, Ames Shovel & Tool 

Company, Terre Haute, Ind.; George T. Bailey, Oliver 

Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh; Fred D. Mitchell, 

Secretary, American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation; W. L. Schumacher, Toledo Wheelbarrow 
Company 
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From left to right: H.C. Smith, Allith-Prouty Com- 
pany, Danville, Ill.; Thomas E. Ward, Stowell Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wis.; J. A. Warner, Wyeth Hdw. & 
Mfg. Company, St. Joseph, Mo.; H. L. Corey, Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Toledo; Guy C. Core, Sparks- 
Withington Company, Jackson, Mich. 





Grandfather Gus Gladding just couldn’t leave the 
children out 
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A collection of exclusive automobile accessory catalogs issued by hardware jobbers. These were on display in one 
of the Automobile Accessory Branch meetings 


first most manufacturers used this method, and it is 
not too much to say that this one mistaken policy gave 
rise to more trouble than anything that has cursed the 
accessories business. 

Note the evils attendant upon a quantity basis. First 
is price cutting. A line of accessories notoriously sub- 
ject to price cutting was that of a concern whose prices 
were based purely on quantity. This company has 
since endeavored to change its policy in this respect. 

Not only do quantity prices result in syndication of 
orders with all its train of evils, but legitimate job- 
bers themselves who have specified larger quantities 
than they could normally handle have sent out their 
men with authority to dispose of the surplus at any 
price. The requirements of some manufacturers in 
this respect actually approach rapacity. One manu- 
facturer of a single accessory requires an initial pur- 
chase that involves 10 or 15 per cent of the entire in- 
vestment of the ordinary accessories jobber before the 
best price is obtained. Such a prohibitive requirement 
would seem to throw the distribution of this product 
into the hands of the largest jobbers. The surest way 
to discourage the participation of hardware jobbers in 
accessories distribution is to place them at a disad- 
vantage at the time when they most need encourage- 
ment. 

The argument that a large jobber deserves a better 
price is frequently advanced. It is utterly fallacious 
in that it fails to recognize the fact that the over-head 


expense of the smaller business is relatively greater 
than of the larger. There are wholesalers in sparsely 
settled sections of the West, for instance, who have 
to cover immense territories at great expense, whose 
sales will not begin to compare with other wholesalers’ 
in smaller but more intensive areas. If their price 
is to be based on the quantity they buy, just where will 
these gentlemen get off? 

What, then, do we regard as a basis for establishing 
jobbers? Just this and nothing more—their ability to 
render service. 

Light may be thrown on their ability to render this 
service by their identification with jobbers’ associations, 
whose by-laws define the requirements for membership 
therein. But, member or not, if they can give that 
service they are entitled to the best price. 

We grant, of course, that it is proper for the manu- 
facturer to require them to order in reasonable quan- 
tities and varieties, but we maintain that the jobber 
who is in closer touch with the field of distribution is 
by nature of his life-long contact therewith capable of 
judgment, and that such knowledge is part of his ability 
to give service by which he qualifies as a jobber. 

We must ask the indulgence of our manufacturing 
friends in presenting this view, because we have ar- 
rived at it slowly but surely. Hardware manufacturers 
have generally abandoned quantity prices until to-day 
service and not quantity determine price. It has been 
a process of slow evolution. The same tendency has 





Left to right: W. H. Remmel, Hubbard Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. V. Smith, Hubbard Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; C. B. Sayles, Standardt Bros.; Norman Mintz, Silver Lake Company; Robert H. Ure; Norman Mintz, 
Silver Lake Company, Newtonville, Mass.; James L. Kelly, Whiting-Adams Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Left to right: John Sensbach, Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. L. Taylor, Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, 

New Britain, Conn.; Tom Usher and Pop Bennett, two high grass Nebraska products of the vintage of ’86; 

Cortland Van Camp, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indianapolis, Ind. and Robert Biddle, second sales 
manager Supplee-Biddle Hardware Company, Philadelphia 


been noted in the automobile accessories manufacturing 
trade in which this past year there are several notice- 
able instances of change of policy, due largely, we be- 
lieve, to contact with the hardware trade. In a can- 
vass carried on by our accessories committee quite re- 
cently, in which leading accessory manufacturers were 
interrogated on this point, some repudiated the quantity 
proposition, some were for it and some remained non- 
committal. 

The rejoinder is sometimes made that if quantity is 
abandoned as a basis for price that it follows that any 
wholesaler, be he grocer or undertaker, becomes a pos- 
sible accessories jobber. While it must be admitted 
that all lines of business are in a measure related to 
the automobile, not overlooking the undertaking profes- 
sion, the hardware dealer possibly is unique among 
them all. Consider the service rendered by the retail 
hardware dealer. We think that his service is so im- 
portant that a greater blow would befall the automo- 
bile industry if the retail hardware dealers were de- 
stroyed than were the strictly accessories dealers. 
While it is true that the greater majority of hardware 
dealers would deny that they were accessories dealers, 


yet they are such, for already they are carrying the 
staples in accessories requirements. Here are some 
which are in almost every good hardware store: Pol- 
ishes, grease, oils, paints, varnishes, sponges, chamois, 
waste and the like; packings, asbestos, small fittings; 
machine, cap and set screws, nuts, washers, cotter pins, 
rivets, taper pins; wire cable, chain, belt, wire, springs, 
hose clamps; straps, measures, funnels, water and gaso- 
line cans, waste cans, drip pans; folding buckets, 
strainer cloth, robes, matting, work suits; carbide, 
abrasives, emery paper, soldering materials, bearing 
bronze; flash lights, dry cells, etc. The greater part 
of these things cannot be obtained in the ordinary 
garage or accessories store. The fact that hardware 
stores enjoy the constant patronage of local garages 
for these staples is conclusive proof of this statement. 
If, then, the hardware dealer is supplying these vitally 
necessary accessory parts which the garage man fre- 
quently does not have, why should he be counted out 
because the latter has certain accessories which he does 
not have? Is it not a question of relative importance? 
It can then be said of any hardware dealer that he 
sells accessories to a certain extent. That he will be- 
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come a full-fledged accessories dealer like those of his 
hardware brothers is inevitable. Almost the sole source 
of supply of these hardware dealers is the hardware 
jobbers. It is inevitable that their stocks must reflect 
the requirements of their dealers, and that their equip- 
ment if at first partial will become complete. 

From this aspect, then, it may be said that no hard- 
ware jobber can say he does not now handle accessories. 
While his present outfit may be so meager and incom- 
plete as not to entitle him to the extreme prices, yet 
by virtue of the nature of his business he stands closer 
to the manufacturer of accessories than jobbers of any 
other line of merchandise. 

Therefore, we say that a presumption is created in 
favor of the hardware jobber as a distributor of acces- 
sories by virtue of the present nature of his business, 
and we commend to any manufacturer the thought that 
price advantages bestowed on the hardware jobber to 
which perhaps he may seem at the time to have but 
little claim will be seed sown in fertile soil. Surely no 
accessories manufacturer regrets the encouragement he 
at first gave which has resulted in a growing and 
permanent outlet for his products. 

The subject of manufacturers’ competition is one 
which we regret to say cannot be overlooked. While 
it is true that the better part of manufacturers observe 
a commendable policy, yet it seems at times that more 
of this abuse exists in this one line than in the entire 
balance of our business. The only effective remedy 
which we can suggest is for jobbers to rigidly abstain 
from connection with such houses and to throw their 
business to those who properly qualify. An exception 
must be mentioned among the better class of manu- 
facturers in the case of those who do not conform to 
this desired practice. Some of the largest tire producers, 
particularly those who handle their products through 
their own branches, are putting out other brands for 
jobbers’ use. Jobbers who handle these brands fre- 
quently find themselves in direct competition with their 
own source of supply. In such cases the branches often 
seem to have considerable latitude in making prices. 
Whether this is with or without the knowledge of the 
manufacturer is a matter of little interest to the job- 
ber. Perhaps the greatest need of the distributor of 
accessories to-day is to have territorial control of a 
good advertised tire at a price which will cover the cost 
of doing business. 

We believe that no honest manufacturer will take 
exception to a warning to jobbers embarking in acces- 
sories which the committee feels it should make. The 
ranks of accessory manufacturers contain more than 
the average number of tricksters and thieves. No 
jobber can engage in this line without getting stung 
repeatedly. Every accessories stock in the land con- 
tains the memorials of these sharpers. It is to be 
wished that some lawful means of exposing and brand- 
ing them might be devised. 

Manufacturers who remunerate salesmen solely on a 
commission basis encourage this tendency. Such sales- 
men, often interested only in their first trip, secure 
business by false representation and even fake orders 
from dealers, and involve both manufacturer and jobber 
in dispute. 

It would seem that manufacturers, with the co-opera- 
tion of jobbers, might go a long way in eliminating 
price cutting on their products if they would prosecute 
dealers who go to the consuming trade with prices on 
goods which they cannot furnish. A case in point is 
that of a New York concern whose recent bulletin is 
before the writer. In this bulletin Schrader gages 
are offered to the public at 67c. The prices on these 
products are rarely ever cut. The writer sent his check 
with his order for these goods on private stationery and 
failed to receive them. Encouraged by this he ad- 
dressed other jobbers, asking them to do the same 
thing. The result was the same in every case. This is 
a typical instance of the practice of unscrupulous con- 
cerns who advertise goods which they cannot furnish, 
which would seem to constitute a clear case of fraud to 
be dealt with by the Post Office Department. 

The causes outlined above, together with others which 
might be mentioned, often leave the jobber with a sur- 
plus on hand which he cannot dispose of, but which his 
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fellow jobbers in different territories and catering to 
different needs might be glad to get. The suggestion 


is therefore made that jobbers who have such goods 


which they wish to dispose of would advise the secre- 


Dawid Halstead, Delta File Works, Philadelphia, Pa., 
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B. B. Bell, Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Harvard, Iil., 
and Miss Janet Dickson 


tary’s office. If this is done we are assured that the 
office will issue a regular bulletin to such jobbers as 
ure interested, and in order to get this under way 
promptly jobbers are requested to immediately inform 
the secretary of any goods of this nature that they have 
and the price at which they will part with them. 

The matter of revised freight classification is one 
that should encourage the attention of manufacturers 





D. H. Oskin, Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, 
and William Ralph, Motor World 
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as well as jobbers. These are in many cases too high. 
The rates were assigned in the early days when the 
automobile was regarded with awe and all its com- 
ponent parts thought to be extra hazardous. Also in 
the day when accessories were much higher in price 
and when the volume of business was much smaller. A 
comparison of some of these articles with similar ar- 
ticles of hardware, for instance, is a subject for mirth. 
Among the changes suggested are these: Horns from 
double first class to first class; lamps from one and 
one-half first class to first class; vuleanizers (small) 
from first class to second class; shock absorbers from 
first class to second class. Ford parts made entirely 
from iron-like radius rods are shipped to western 
points as first class. These should certainly go as sec- 
ond class. The attention of our transportation com- 
mittee was called to this matter early in the year. 

The decision to take manufacturers into associate 
fellowship with the accessories branch was made by 
vote of the membership. Their acceptance of this in- 
vitation and presence with us is a matter for self-con- 
gratulation. The opportunity to regard questions from 
their viewpoint is most timely. There are doubtless 
plenty of occasions when the manufacturer has need to 
exercise great patience with the jobber. 

There are countless ways in which the jobbers’ serv- 
ice can be improved at the suggestion of the manufac- 
turer, errors in practice which need his criticism, lack 
of aggressiveness which need the spur of his energy. 
Jobbers of accessories cannot go very far without the 
employment of special salesmen and the use of catalogs. 
The regular representatives of the jobber can hardly 
do justice to the manufacturer’s products. We hope 
that our guests and fellow members will feel the ut- 
most liberty in frankly bringing out our shortcomings 
and in giving us all the assistance by way of criticism 
and suggestion that the subsequent sessions of the day 
will permit. 


Willis S. Brown, Jr., of the Eclipse Mfg. Com- 
pany, and A. F. Hegelheimer of the J. P. Gordon 
Company, addressed the jobbers on the value of the 
wholesaler of hardware as a distributor of automo- 
bile accessories. Both of these manufacturers ex- 
pressed a belief that the hardware wholesaler would 
dominate the country as a distributor of automobile 
accessories within a short space of time. 

A. H. Burdick of the Standard Woven Fabric 
Company, and J. H. Faw of the Walden Mfg. Com- 
pany, spoke on the subject of the wholesalers in- 
creasing automobile accessory business by creative 
salesmanship. They are both firmly of the belief 
that business could be developed more rapidly 
through the careful training of salesmen than by 
any other method and each expressed the wish of the 
firm he represented to co-operate with the whole- 
salers in bringing about a more perfect presenta- 
tion of their goods. 

E. H. Schwab of the Silvex Mfg. Company, and 
George Q. Hill of the Hill-Smith Metal Goods Com- 
pany discussed the subject of quantity prices. The 
wholesale hardware people are almost solidly 
against this method of pricing goods. It has practi- 
cally ceased among hardware people, the question 
of service being considered of far greater impor- 
tance. 

The meeting was adjourned until 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon when C. C. Wagner of the Wagner Hard- 
ware Company, Mansfield, Ohio, delivered an ad- 
dress on the compensation of special accessory sales- 
men. Mr. Wagner is of the opinion that special 
accessory salesmen should be paid the same as our 
regular hardware traveling salesmen and sees 
danger in a large commission basis for payment. 

D. B. Williams of the Williams Hardware Com- 
pany, Clarksburg, W. Va., spoke on the subject 
of improving credit conditions in the automobile 
accessory business. The greatest trouble in the col- 
lection departments is found with garage accounts. 
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Left to right: 
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Miss Hottel, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Leo J. May, Washington, D. C.; Joseph M. Hottel, Delta 


File Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Joseph M. Hottel, Philadelphia. 


These have to be followed very closely and credit 
extension must be handled with extreme care. 

H. T. Campbell of the Gray-Dudley Hardware 
Company, Nashville, Tenn., then delivered an ad- 
dress on placing the automobile tire business on a 
more satisfactory basis. Mr. Campbell feels, as do 
most hardware jobbers who have had experience in 
this branch, that the margin of profit offered a 
wholesaler on tires is not sufficient to meet the ex- 





C. M. Power, general sales manager, Standard Chain 
Company; Houston Dudley, Gray & Dudley Hardware 
Company 


pense of handling the goods. This has brought 
about the placing of too many cheap tires. 

Frank Colladay of the Frank Colladay Hardware 
Company spoke on the subject of cash discounts. 
Cash discounts, which have been common for many 
years in the hardware field, differ from discounts 
that have been common among manufacturers of 
tires, and Mr. Colladay hopes that the uniform sys- 
tem of discounts will be adopted. 

R. L. Logan of the Logan Gregg Hardware Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., discussed the subject, “How 
Far Is the Hardware Jobber Justified in Covering 
a Line of Automobile Accessories and to What 
Channel Should He Look for These Commodities.” 

W. E. Foskett of the Albany Hardware & Iron 
Company, discussed the subject “How to Handle 
Automobile Supplies so That the Gross Profit Cover- 
ing the Expense of Distribution and a Reasonable 
Return on the Capital Invested May Be Obtained.” 

After a general discussion of these subjects the 
meeting was adjourned until 8 o’clock Tuesday 
evening. 

This session, which was open to both active and 
associate members, developed into one of the most 
interesting meetings of the convention. Several 
prominent manufacturers of accessories were pres- 
ent by invitation, and the discussions were spirited 
and to the point. 

The first address was delivered by Mr. Schles- 
singer of New York, who spoke briefly on “The 
Efforts of Rotary Clubs to Discourage Price Cut- 
ting Among Retailers and Jobbers.” Following his 
remarks the question of “missionary work” done 
by jobbers was brought up for discussion. It was 
generally conceded that the introductory work on 
new goods should be handled by the manufacturer, 
and that the jobber should then keep the business 
going. 

Walter C. Coghlin, Klaxon Company, Newark, 
N. J., then addressed the members on “The Distri- 
bution of Accessories Through the Hardware 
Trade.” He brought out the fact that $130,000,000 
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is spent annually for accessories, exclusive of the 
tire business. The average garage in the small 
town has become a mere repair shop, he said, and 
the business is being done by the hardware dealer, 
who needs more active help from the hardware 
jobber. 

At the close of this interesting address, there 
was a general discussion as to whether quantity 
should determine the price of automobile accesso- 
ries. It was practically a spark plug discussion 
and manufacturers of this line were the principal 
speakers. It was evident that the manufacturers 
lean strongly to the opinion that the hardware job- 
ber is not entitled to the best price unless he is 
willing to stock the complete accessory line in ade- 
quate quantity. It was explained by some speakers 
that the business should be conducted on a basis 
of a quantity contract schedule rather than a quan- 
tity delivery system, and that its purpose should be 
to protect rather than overload the jobber. 

It was suggested by some speakers that the 
quantity limit was necessary in order to keep new- 
comers out of the field, and this little remark called 
for a prompt reply by Secretary Fernley. 

“This organization,” said Mr. Fernley, “is not 
trying to keep anybody out of anything. It is not 
dictating to anybody. The manufacturer has a 
right to choose his customers and the jobber has 
similar rights. We believe that the hardware job- 
ber is the best man for the automobile accessory 
manufacturer to associate with, but that doesn’t 
mean that those manufacturers should not asso- 
ciate with others.” Mr. Fernley then outlined the 
reasons why the hardware jobber is the logical dis- 
tributor of accessories. He mentioned the fact that 
numerous manufacturers have applied to his office 
for a list of legitimate hardware jobbers, and de- 
clared the formation and publication of such a list 
would be contrary to law. “No such list will go out 
from this association,” said he, “membership in 
the association carries no buying premium.” 
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Left to right: General Irby Bennett, Miss Bihler and 
President Adolphus Bihler 


The balance of the session was given over to dis~ 
cussions on tire distribution by the wholesalers. Mr. 
Reynolds, U. S. Tire Company, New York, was the 
principal speaker, and gave the members an interest- 
ing review of the tire situation. He closed with 
a prophecy that the year 1920 would find 8,000,000 
automobiles in use in the United States. The ses- 
sion then adjourned. 


The joint meeting of the manufacturers and job- 
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Left to right: C. J. Knapp, Harpware Ace; Mrs. W. S. Brown, W. S. Brown and Mr. Vayo, Eclipse Mfg. Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. E. V. Bishop, Chicago 


bers took place Wednesday morning, President A. J. 
Bihler of the wholesalers making introductory re- 
marks, after which the delegates joined in singing 
“God Bless Our Native Land.” John R. Davies led 
in prayer, after which President Bihler delivered 
his annual address_as follows: 


Every indication points to a larger volume of busi- 
ness in 1916 than for many years, and the hardware 
trade is enjoying a good degree of prosperity; but we 
occasionally see evidence of our customers and even our 
own members failing to get the full profit that they 
can and should have, based on the higher values now in 
effect on most everything in the hardware line. 

Many jobbers have been issuing trade letters, that 
their customers may have up-to-date knowledge of 
market conditions. Such work is commendable, and 
with the information always obtainable from the 
traveling salesman and the trade press the retailer can 
keep himself well posted, and he should take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities afforded by the present 
market. 

Values to-day are high,—on many lines abnormally 
so, but as long as the foreign demand continues so 
strong and active, I see no hope of lower prices to the 
domestic trade. 

That a change will come, we all know; and prudence 
suggests that any profit above normal be retained in 
the business, or conserved and be treated as a contingent 
asset which will prove helpful when we face a period 
of readjustment. 

With increased values, there is not a relative increase 
in profit. We are confronted with a greater expense 
of doing business. The wage scale of employees has 
been increased. Our freight charges are heavier, while 
embargoes have forced many shipments by express, 
adding greatly to their cost. Taxes and general ex- 
pense also exceed those of previous years. 

We should not let the present activity carry away our 
good judgment. Your investment is from 20 to 40 per 
cent greater than a year ago, and your credit risks are 
heavier than for many years. The expense account 
needs looking after just as much as ever; and while 
your apparent profit may be a little larger than in 
former years, your stock of merchandise may be sub- 
ject to a sharp depreciation. 


Extreme care and sound judgment are necessary in 
determining plans for the future. 


Federal Trade Commission 


The work of this body meets with the warm ap- 
proval of the business world. We have during the 
year mailed you extracts of various decisions of rulings 
handed down by the commission, all of which were of 
importance and can be considered a safe guide for 
future action. 

It is evident that this body will wield a powerful in- 
fluence for honest and legitimate methods of mer- 
chandising, as well as making an earnest effort to help 
the business interests. 
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Left to right: Miss Sarah Moran; Mrs. Thomas E. 
Ward; Mrs. Tom Usher; Mrs. Felix Van Cleef; Mrs. 
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Left to right: F. E. Cutler and George W. Huntley, Cutler Hardware Company, Waterloo, Iowa; John C. Pritz- 


laff, Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; 


A. C. McKinnie, Stanley Works; H. A. Taylor, American 


Screw Company 


Its members have given freely of their time to at- 
tend trade conventions, and point out the common 
dangers of business and the necessity for more careful 
methods. 

The booklet issued under their direction, giving a 
simple yet complete method of modern bookkeeping, is 
well worthy of a careful study by all those engaged in 
the hardware trade. 


Trading Stamps 


Thanks to the publicity of the trade press and the 
sound judgment of our membership, trading stamps, 
coupons, etc., packed with articles of hardware, have 





Left to right: Tom Usher; Mrs. and Mr. E. V. Bishop, 
Triple Action Spring Company 


almost entirely disappeared. It would seem that such 
schemes are on the wane, and during the past year 
have been abandoned by many large merchants. 

A significant fact is that the stock of one company 
engaged in such trade, has been offered at 85 cents per 
share, while a year ago it was being sold at $3.50. 

Let us continue our policy of handling goods “sold 
on merit.” The stamp craze has seen its best days, 
and it has no place in the hardware field. 


Trade Association 


Our relations with the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association are most friendly. They also 
are adding in numbers and in strength, and are recog- 
nized as a powerful and influential body. 

We were invited to attend the Annual Convention 
of the National Retail Hardware Association held at 
Boston in June. Unfortunately your president could 
not be present, but our association was represented by 
Messrs. Decatur and Doten of the executive committee, 
and Secretary Fernley. 

This convention covering all organized States, was 
well attended and our delegates were shown every 
courtesy. A spirit of friendship was in evidence and 
we found no unfavorable comment; on the contrary, the 
retail trade recognize the necessity of the jobber, and 
during the past year and even at the present time when 
factories are from four to twelve months behind in 
filling their orders, the wholesaler is the means of fur- 
nishing stock within a reasonable time and at satis- 
factory prices. 

It has been a year in which the necessity of the 
jobber has been strongly emphasized, and I have no 
doubt but that through continued good service and fair 
treatment, he will hold his place as a necessary factor 
in this particular branch of trade. 

I want to indorse the good work being done by the 
National Retail Hardware Association, as well as many 
State bodies, in devising for their members a simple 
yet a systematic method of accounting. There have 
been many business failures through a lax system of 
bookkeeping and in being too liberal with credit, and 
there is no better time than the present to carefully 
watch your collections and put your business on a 
firmer basis. 
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E. G. Chandler, E. K. Tryon & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Frank Drew, Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn. 


The most expensive thing in business is carelessness, 
while good bookkeeping is an asset that is always recog- 
nized as one of the important factors in determining 
credit. 


Contracts 


I take this opportunity to commend that large body 
of manufacturers who have shown the true spirit of co- 
operation with the trade and with the American people, 
in taking care of their obligations and fulfilling their 
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domestic contracts. There are some manufacturers, but 
fortunately only a few, who have broken faith with 
their customers, who decline to recognize their moral 
obligations; and others who have forced jobbers to pay 
premiums to have their orders filled. 

While this association takes no part in any contro- 
versy between a buyer and a seller, we know of numer- 
ous cases where manufacturers have acted in a most un- 
fair manner, and evaded their responsibility; while 
many contracts have been subject to a new interpreta- 
tion and cancelled at the pleasure of the seller. 

This suggests the necessity for a new form of con- 
tract, simple yet effective, and fair to both buyer and 
seller, which should be agreed upon and adopted as a 
standard by the hardware trade. Manufacturers and 
jobbers should co-operate in such a movement. A con- 
tract is not a “mere scrap of paper,” but an obligation— 
legal and moral, binding on all parties, and its terms 
and conditions should be absolutely fair and faithfully 
observed. 


Secretary Fernley then read his annual report, 
as follows: 


The executive committee has continued to exercise 
a progressive but conservative policy in connection with 
the admission of new members, deeming it wise to pre- 
serve the high standard which was inaugurated by the 
founders of the association twenty-two years ago. 


Manufacturers’ Competition 


Since our last convention we have heard of fewer in- 
stances where manufacturers were entering into direct 
competition with the jobbing trade than in previous 
years. 

This very desirable condition, of course, is due to the 
unusual conditions. Manufacturers finding that their 
output was well taken by the jobbing trade did not put 
forth efforts to sell the same product twice—first to 
the wholesaler; then to his customer, the retailer. 

The retail dealer throughout the country has had 
brought to his attention the fact of the absolute depend- 
ence on the wholesaler, who has been of immense assist- 
ance to the retail merchant at all times; yet the retailer 
now realizes that in times like the present the jobber 
is an absolute essential, and we believe that even after 
business assumes what we call normal proportions the 
dependence of the retailer on the wholesaler will be 
much more fully recognized, and we further feel that 
the manufacturer will, to a greater extent than ever, 
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realize that the most desirable medium for the distribu- 
tion of his product is through the wholesale merchant. 

The association has secured from the members and 
in turn prepared and distributed in a composite report, 
data regarding the returned goods evil, showing the per- 
centage of goods returned by customers of some forty- 
five houses to range from 0.10 per cent to 3.30 per cent, 
the average during the year 1915 being 1.52 per cent 
of the total sales. 

Many of our members have conducted active cam- 
paigns with their salesmen and customers to reduce 
this growing evil. Others have inaugurated the custom 
of charging 10 per cent for handling goods returned if 
they have been shipped as ordered. It may not be pos- 
sible to eliminate this evil entirely, but co-operation be- 
tween the wholesaler and retailer will reduce it to a 
minimum and also serve to lessen returns on the part 
of the consumer. 

With the increase of prosperity, increased prices and 
scarcity of material, some manufacturers have felt that 
they could change the long-established custom of allow- 
ing a discount for anticipating payment of invoices and 
that a smaller premium or that terms providing for no 
cash discount whatever could be introduced. 

The cash discount of 2 per cent is very vital to our 
members in normal times, representing almost 100 per 
cent of the net profit on sales. Selling their goods to 
thousands of customers, it greatly assists in determin- 
ing the status of many customers of uncertain financial 
standing, in fact the treatment of many customers is 
determined by whether or not they avail themselves 
of the discount. 

We have corresponded with a very large number of 
manufacturers regarding their failure to allow the 
terms of 2 per cent, and the results are most interesting. 
Some manufacturers print on their invoices their terms 
as net, and allow some of their customers 2 per cent 
cash within ten days but refuse it to others. 

Several manufacturers have advised a member upon 
receipt of a protest against a reduction of discount 
that their protest was the only one received, while in 
the secretary-treasurer’s office twenty to fifty carbon 
copies of protest have been on file. 

We know that our members are protesting to manu- 
facturers against a reduction from the usual and cus- 
tomary 2 per cent, but is the protest as vigorous in all 
eases as it should be? 
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J. A. Conover and John F.. Richards, Richards & 
Conover Hardware Company 


Does the manufacturer allowing a discount of 2 per 
cent receive the preference over the one who does not? 
Are invoices which do not allow a 2 per cent discount 
paid before the due date or do our members pay them 
at maturity? 

Your secretary-treasurer will continue to correspond 
with manufacturers not allowing this premium, and we 
count on our members endeavoring in every way pos- 





From left to right: F. E. Sorensen, N. Y. Central; Ned Swift, Pop Bennett, Tom Usher and Bobby Jones 
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Left to right: Miss Madeline Asbury; A. O. Hero; 
Mrs. G. M. Riley, Baltimore, Md. 
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Left to right: Frank Gould, Geo. H. Bishop & Co.; 
Will Coldwell, Coldwell Lawn Mower Company; C. A. 
Jewett, Geo. Worthington Company 


sible to secure the restoration of this premium where 
it has been discontinued. 


Changes In List Prices 


It is recognized that the cost of raw material and 
labor has in many cases placed manufacturers’ list 
prices out of proportion, when the various sizes and 
styles are compared. 

The executive committee at its mid-year meeting sug- 
gested that while the association was absolutely opposed 
to unnecessary changes in list prices owing to the 
great expense caused our members in connection with 
their catalogs, and through errors in billing and cor- 
respondence with customers who are not aware of the 
change that in certain cases present conditions might 
justify changes. 

It wos suggested that when such changes were made 
the manufacturers should be requested to adopt a high 
list and large discount, so that in the future such con- 
ditions could be taken care of by a change in dis- 
count without need of further revision of list prices. 

The subject of goods which are sold at a price sug- 
gested by the manufacturer or otherwise which does 
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not allow the wholesaler a profit over and above the ex- 
pense of distribution is one which will undoubtedly be 
carefully considered at this meeting. 

We notice an increased tendency in this direction 
In connection with some lines the fact that they are on 
an unprofitable basis is taken as a matter of course so 
much so that manufacturers, when advised of the fact, 
express surprise and state that they receive little com- 
plaint from jobbers as to the profit made on the prod- 
ucts manufactured by them, and they are therefore of 
the opinion that conditions surrounding their sale must 
be satisfactory. 

There is much work of a beneficial nature which can 
be done along this line by the association, and we hope 
some action will be taken as a result from your dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

It is very pleasing to report that the two branches 
of our association are accomplishing results of an ex- 
tremely satisfactory nature. The Metal Branch held 
a most successful meeting in Pittsburgh early in June 
and the Automobile Supply branch, which is yet in its 
infancy, held a wonderfully enthusiastic convention yes- 
terday. 

It is the opinion of those who have looked into the 
question most fully that a very large amount of in- 
creased business can be done by the members of this 
association through the development of the automobile 
supply business and we, therefore, commend its con- 
sideration to such houses as may be equipped to add 
that line to their business. 

The Reverend John R. Davies then delivered an 
address on “The Life That Wins.” Mr. Davies has 
spoken before the joint meetings of these associa- 
tions every year for so long that he seems like a 
part of the Atlantic City convention. His address 
this year was new, powerful and interesting. We 
hope to reproduce it in full in an early issue of 
HARDWARE AGE. 

R. H. Treman, Deputy Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, New York, then delivered an address 
on “Trade Acceptances.” His address was a master- 
piece, and will be reproduced in full in the next 
issue of HARDWARE AGE. 

President Bihler then introduced Charles J. 
Graham, president, American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Frederick Orgill, president, 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association; Charles 
T. Woodward, president, National Retail Hardware 
Association; Joseph W. Dowling, president, Cana- 
dian Wholesale Hardware Association; Herbert W. 
Strong, president, National Supply & Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, and Henry Bodevin, president, 
American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Asso- 
ciation. 





Left to right: W. S. Brown, Brown-Camp Hard- 

ware Company; F. M. Everett, Columbian Rope Com- 

pany; Bill Hawkins, Columbian Rope Company; F. P. 
Platt, Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul 
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The meeting then adjourned and the other meet- 
ings of the wholesalers were executive sessions. In 
the closing meeting the National Hardware Associa- 
tion elected the following officers: President, C. A. 
Knapp; first vice-president, Brace Hayden; second 
vice-president, H. August Luedke. 

Executive Committee, 1916-1919—J. B. Silleman 
and A. H. Decatur. 

A. H. Buhl was elected to serve in place of H. 
August Luedke for the term ending 1918. 

The resolutions adopted at the meeting were as 
follows: 

“RESOLVED, That we desire to express our ap- 
preciation to those who have participated in this 
convention, making it so successful in every way. 

“That the thanks of the association be tendered 
to the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and their entertainment committee for the 
enjoyable features they have arranged. 

“That we express our appreciation for the pres- 
ence at this convention of the representatives of the 
National Retail Hardware Association and of the 
Canadian Wholesale Hardware Association. 

“That we express our appreciation of the hospital- 
ity of the Marlborough-Blenheim and the other 


hotels of Atlantic City which have entertained our Left to right: Fred Wooster, St. Louis, Mo., James 
delegates. Swan Company; George E. Larson, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


ca? Larson Hardware Company; H. B. Bumestu, Drake- 
“That we express our appreciation to the trade sia Howe | Aten on Tivsltiden, "Tae — 


press for the publicity given our activities during 
the past year. We have noted with particular 
approval the publicity given by HARDWARE AGE to 
certain evils which have been and still are preva- 
lent in the automobile accessory business. 

“We wish to thank Messrs. W. H. Dunlevy and 
S. Edward Rose for their arduous and successful 
effort in connection with the Metal and Automo- 
bile Accessory Branches. 

“Special thanks are due to our retiring president, 
Mr. A. J. Bihler, who has so successfully guided the 
affairs of the association during the past two years. 
We also wish to thank the other officers and mem- 
bers of the advisory board and executive committee 
who have given so much time and thought to the 
work of the organization.” 

President Charles T. Woodward and Secretary 
M. L. Corey of the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation were in attendance at the convention, and 
were called in conference several times with the 
executive committees and wholesalers and manufac- 
turers of hardware. These two sterling representa- 
tives from the retail hardware trade made a splendid 











= See Left to right: David Reddie, sales manager, Smith & 
Wesson; Will Graham, president, John H. Graham & 
Co., New York; F. H. Wesson 


impression wherever they went, and in the meetings 
presented the cause of the retailers in a business- 
like manner. The harmony prevailing in the various 
branches of the trade to-day is cause for hearty 
congratulation. 

Among the other prominent men in attendance at 
the convention was Harry H. Pond, vice-president 
of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New 
York City. Mr. Pond was at Atlantic City to meet 
the hardware people in the hope of extending busi- 
ness for his bank among the wholesale hardware 
concerns of the country. It is rather unusual for 
the great banks of the country to have so much 
money to lend that they will send an important 
. { executive to such a meeting as this. It is an indi- 
Left to vight: Ernest Schwab, president, Silves Mig =— of oy paper’ rene apes we ama on 
7 =" , e * country, and is a compliment to the wholesale hard- 
Company; P. J. Cosgrave, Hardware Age; F. B. Cas- ware people that their business should be sought in 


| well, sales manager, Champion Spark Plug Company; 
| Will 9. Feddery, Hardware Age this manner. 
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From left to right: Fred D. Empkie, Empkie-Shugart-Hill Company, Council Bluffs, lowa; F. E. Cutler, presi- 
dent Cutler Hardware Company, Waterloo, lowa; George W. Huntley, Cutler Hardware Company, Waterloo, 
Iowa; Fred G. Wooster, manufacturers’ agent; Louis Beers, New Jersey Wire Cloth Company 


prove to be the very cornerstone of the great business 
structure now in process of development. 

Value is regulated, at least in all competitive lines, 
almost entirely by the law of supply and demand, and, 
when the demand is in excess of the supply, higher 
values prevail, and, from present indications, this con- 
dition will continue to exist in the United States for a 
period extending from one to five years more—the 
latter being the privately expressed opinion of some 
of the greatest leaders we have both in business and 
finance. 

In my address at Birmingham six months ago, I made 





Left to right: Charles Wood, Carnegie Steel Company ; 
Clem Biddle, Biddle Purchasing Company; W. H. 
Hayes, Iron City Tools Works 


the statement that the famine in all lines would be- 
come more acute as long as the war lasts, and present 
conditions will bear out that statement, as we are now 
in or facing a car famine, a pig-iron famine, a coal 
famine, and a steel famine, and I do not hesitate to 
predict $30 pig iron and $25 scrap before our next semi- 
annual convention, and it only remains to be seen what 
attitude the steel producers will assume as to what the 
price of steel will be, as it is only a question of asking. 

The car shortage is beginning to reach alarming pro- 
portions. From a net surplus, something over a year 
ago, of over 200,000 cars, we have now a net shortage 
of above 60,000, as reported by the American Railway 
Association last week. This produces just one result: 
the railroads must buy and buy heavily if they expect 
to handle the enormous traffic offered, and they are com- 
ing into the market stronger now than at any time for 
a number of years. This demand on top of the present 
congested condition of our mills will create a condition 
unprecedented in the history of American manufacture 
—our productive capacity in iron and steel and kindred 
lines will be sold out for a year to eighteen months 
ahead. 

The shortage of coal is caused by a shortage of cars 
and labor, and it is a question as to how serious it may 
become. 

The nation’s wealth is increasing enormously. Our 
balance of trade is fabulous and far beyond anything 
ever contemplated by even those who are chronically 
optimistic. All of this will create in time what might 
be called a very unhealthy condition. All manufac- 
turers, excepting those who produce our raw material, 
are compelled, if they have any idea of operating on an 
efficient and economical basis, to plan much further 
ahead than ever before and to attempt to carry a much 
larger stock of whatever materials they may use than is 
customary; consequently, when the reaction comes, 
whether it be in one or five years, they cannot help but 
have a large quantity of high-priced material on hand. 
This applies also to our friends, the jobbers, and some 
arrangement should be made by all to see that their 
present operating profits absorb the enormous loss they 
may be up against when that time comes. 

This can be done by keeping inventory values always 
on the lowest priced basis, so that regardless of how 
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great might be the reaction you would not show a loss 
on your stock; in other words, never allow your books 
to show a profit on your inventory—a profit is never 
certain ‘until the material is shipped and your money 
is in the bank. How comfortable can the manufacturer 
or the jobber feel who knows he has a large unseen 
sinking fund in his material in the yards or on the 
shelves ? 

This present area of prosperity was created originally 
by the demand from abroad chiefly for munitions, food 
products and all articles used by the armies and navies 
of the contending nations. This produced a domestic 
demand for everything that goes into such production, 
as well as to largely increase the demand for trans- 
portation facilities. On top of this comes the demand 
for everything used in the world in all lines, as our 
great, heretofore competitive manufacturing nations— 
England, France, Belgium and Germany—are confining 
their manufacturing almost exclusively to the produc- 
tion of war materials, and, even after the war is over, 
it will take a long time for them to reorganize and get 
back into their regular pursuits. 

What is the answer? The United States is being 
called upon to-day and will be called upon for a long 
time to come to supply the entire world with its manu- 
factured products, and the entire transportation sys- 
tem of the universe is practically dependent on our 
ability to supply. We are increasing our capacity in 
all lines as rapidly as possible, but not fast enough 
to keep pace with the demand so unexpectedly thrust 
upon us. 

So be prepared, gentlemen, for a long period of 
high prices; study the future as never before, and, if 
you are wise, as J. P. Morgan once said, “Don’t go 
short on the U. S. A.” 

The labor situation is one worthy of very serious 
thought and careful consideration, as there does not 
appear to be any end to its demands, and the attitude 
of the present prominent leaders is such as to be of 
more or less concern to every employer of labor in this 
country. 

The laboring men have no greater friends than a ma- 
jority of their employers, and it is to be sincerely re- 
gretted that their leaders are as8uming a position that, 
if they go much further, cannot help but react and 
ereate a public sentiment as strongly against them as 
they have been successful in creating in their favor 
by their efforts of the past ten years. 
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Left to right: George Wells, Kelley-How-Thomson 

Company, Duluth, Minn.; Charles T. Woodward, Carlin- 

ville, Ill.; Gustav Bommer, Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, 
New York 


Their attitude is not surprising, however, when the 
Administration backs them up by the passage of one 
of the most dangerous pieces of class legislation ever 
forced upon the American public in the shape of the 
Adamson, so-called, “Eight-Hour Law,” which has no 
more to do with restricting the hours of labor than 
the “Sherman Anti-Trust Law,” and which simply 
grants an increase in wages to a small percentage 
of railroad employees at the expense of the greater 
number whose rate of wages was much lower before 
the passage of the bill than those benefited by its 
passage. 

This is just one more burden which has been put upon 
our railroads, and one more item which will have to be 
taken into account when conditions once more return 





Left to right, standing: Lovell Johnson, Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass.; G. F. Salisbury, 
Iver Johnson Arms Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass.; W. B. Joslin, J. Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.; F. I. Clark, Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass.; David Reddie, Smith & Wesson, 
Springfield, Mass.; Harry E. Haynes, Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y. Left to right, sitting: F. N. 
Wesson, Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass.; S. M. Stone, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Company, Hartford, Conn.; 
fed ys eH J. Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Frank P. Kelley, Savage Arms Company, 


Utica, N. 


Walter H. More, Ithaca Gun Company, Ithaca, N. Y.; A. F. Hebard, Remington Arms-U. M. C. 


Company, New York, N. Y.; C. R. Babson, U. S. Cartridge Company, New York, N. Y. 
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Mrs. and Mr. C. F. Carrier, Cronk & Carrier Mfg. 
Company 





to a normal basis, and it becomes necessary to provide a 
source to create this additional $60,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000 per year. 

It is with no small degree of satisfaction that I have 
had the opportunity of serving as president of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association in a 
year of such unbounded prosperity, not only for its 
members but for the association itself. We have the 
largest membership to-day of any period in our his- 
tory: we have more cash in bank than at any previous 
annual convention, and have broken all records in the 
securing of new members, having passed favorably 
on more than eighty applications in the last twelve 
months. 

I extend to our new members the greetings of the 
association, and trust they will find their membership 
both pleasant and profitable. 





“A Beer(s) Sandwich”: W. Brazette, Henry Beers 
and Frank Gould 
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President Graham was followed by Ferdinand C, 
Schwedtman of the National City Bank of New 
York, who spoke forcibly and entertainingly on 
“Forging the Missing Links in Foreign Trade.” 
The session then adjourned. 

The Thursday sessions were practically given over 
to speakers of prominence, and the addresses were 
of a high order. L. C. M. Reed, Chamber of Com- 
merce, U. S. A., spoke of “The Life of Business in 
Its Relation to the Business of Life,” and the Hon. 
Alfred P. Thorn went into detail in regard to the 
relationship of railroads to the United States Gov- 
ernment and the several States. Both subjects were 
admirably handled and the manufacturers assembled 
were given much food for future thought. 

The Friday session was the important one of the 
convention, as it was at this meeting that the officers 
were elected and new resolutions adopted. President 
Charles Woodward and Secretary M. L. Corey of the 
National Retail Hardware Association were present 
and outlined a plan by which the Retail Hardware 
Association hopes to increase the efficiency of the 
retail dealer through a campaign of research work. 





The hand of good fellowship. The transportation com- 
mittee and the originator of the Hardware Special 


They asked the active support and co-operation of 
manufacturers and traveling salesmen in order that 
their efforts might be successful. 

The resolutions committee offered, among others, 
the following resolution, which, after thorough dis- 
cussion, was adopted: 


“RESOLVED, That it is the sense of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association in con- 
vention assembled that we heartily endorse the poli- 
cies suggested in the address of the Hon. Alfred P. 
Thom, covering the relationship of the railroads to 
the Federal Government and the several States, and 
we recommend that his address be printed and sent 
direct to each United States Senator and Congress- 
man with the endorsement of this association, and 
with the request that the matter be given their 
careful and most earnest consideration in the in- 
terests of the American public.” 


Next came the report of the Committee on Nomi- 
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nations, who presented the following list for ap- 
proval: 

President, Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; First Vice-president, Samuel 
_D. Latty, Kirk, Latty Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 

Ohio; Second Vice-president, A. H. Dillon, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Third Vice-president, Frank E. Gould, Geo. H. 
Bishop & Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Members of Executive Committee to serve three 
years: Frederick H. Payne, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Company, Greenfield, Mass.; D. A. Merriman, Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, IIl.; T. C. 
Montgomery, Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

To serve one year: Charles B. Chancellor, Bald- 
win Tool Works, Bakersburg, W. Va.; Edwin S. 
Jackson, Miller Lock Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The balance of the Executive Committee who hold 
over are: Arthur B. Birge, Chairman, Ames Shovel 
& Tool Company, Anderson, Ind.; Paul E. Heller, 





“Glad to see you’re back again.” The happy Harp- 
WARE AGE trio—Knapp, Cosgrave and F'eddery 


Heller Bros. Company, Newark, N. J.; George T. 
Price, Kelly Axe Mfg. Company, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Sanford S. Vaughn, Vaughn & Bushnell Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, II. 

The report of the committee was accepted and 
the secretary cast the unanimous ballot of the con- 
vention for the officers as nominated. 

Vice-president A. H. Dillon caused considerable 
merriment at this time in referring to the gradual 
increase in avoirdupois from President Plumb to 
Third Vice-president Gould. He advised the chair- 
man to call a truck for the fifth vice-president. 

Several important matters were brought up for 
consideration at this session among which were the 
establishment of a credit bureau, the adoption of a 
uniform contract for use between manufacturers and 
jobbers, and a method whereby contracts for pur- 
chases by the Government could be handled in a 
more satisfactory manner. These matters were re- 
ferred to the executive committee for further con- 
sideration. 

The election concluded the active work of the con- 





Paul C. Nicholson and Wallace L. Pond, Nicholson 
File Company 


vention, and the members adpjourned at 1 p. m. 
Friday, with a feeling of satisfaction over past ac- 
complishments, and secure in the belief that the fu- 
ture holds still greater things in prospect for the 
American hardware manufacturer and his Associa- 
tion. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Many important letters and 
addresses gathered by our editorial force are not 
used in this report, due to the loss of hand baggage 
containing this material. 
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Left to right: John Rowntree, Los Angeles; L. S. Howe 

and Albert Zimmerman, Stanley Works; Col. A. F. 

Hatch, Canada Steel Goods Company; General Irby 
Bennett 
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Left to right: Roy F. Soule, Editor, HARDWARE AGE; 

Charles Sharrocks, Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco; 

“Polly Prim” Jim Cummings, Warren Stamping Com- 
pany, Warren, Ohio; C. J. Knapp, HARDWARE AGE 
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George Hoar, American Screw Company, with his wife 
and daughter 
Representatives of Manufacturers and Jobbers Who 
Were Present at the Joint Convention 


A 





Allen Mfg. Co., W. D., Chicago, Ill, Harry M. Vawter; 
Allen & Co., S. L., Philadelphia, Pa., A. L. Jacoby, Edward 
W. Burt; Albany Hardware & Iron Co., Albany, N. Y., W. L. 
Baker, W. E. Fosket, W. B. Wackuhagen; Allegretti Mfg. 
Co., Geneva, N. Y., A. L. Allegretti; Allith Prouty Co., Dan- 
ville, Ill, T. B. Hendrickson, H. C. Smith; Allen, W. H. & 
G. W., Philadelphia, W. Allen Barr; American Artisan, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Daniel Stern; American Axe & Tool Co., The, Glass- 
port, Pa., W. B. Lockette; American Bronze Company, Ber- 
wyn, Pa., M. C, Dittmann, John W. Watson; American Chain 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.; T. A. Cotter, Wm. D. Kirkpat- 
rick, W. T. Morris, F. E. Sparks, W. M. Tausig; American 
Circular Loom Co., New York, N. Y., Oscar Hoppe; American 
Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, Ohio, W. H. Cowdery, F. 8S. 
Kretsinger ; American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa., 
H. A. Wagner, John H. Richards; American Hardware Manu- 
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facturers’ Association, New York, N. Y., F. D. Mitchell, 
Harry C. Oechsler; American Iron, Steel & Heavy Hardware 
Association, New York, N. Y., A. H. Chamberlain; American 
Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., J. B. Robinson; American 
Powder Mills, Boston, Mass., Murray Ballon; American Pyl- 
ley Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Morris W. Rudderow; American 
Ring Co., Waterbury, Conn., John M. Burrall; American 
Screw Co., Providence, R. I., Frank Horr, Albert B. Peck, 
Henry A. Taylor; Wm. F. Henning; American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., J. I. Andrews, Walter C. Carroll, 
. V. Jamison, Thos. W. Simpers; American Steel & Wire 
Co., Chicago, Ill., W. H. Foege, Jas. M. Holloway, D. A. Mer. 
riman, T. H. Taylor; American Wire Fabrics Co., Chicago 
Ill., C. K. Anderson, L. G. McDonald; American Wringer Co, 
New York, N. Y., James Richens, John D. Aiken, J. F. Hem. 
menway; Ames Shovel & Tool Co., Boston, Mass., Hobart 
Ames, Arthur B. Birge, Ernest N. Burge, Samuel D. Burreil, 
8. S. Early, Jos. T. Hughes, H. M. Meyers, Chas. H. Myers, 
Chas. B. Myers, Edwin T. Nipher, Lynford Rowland, Jr.: 
Andrews Wire & Iron Works, Rockford, Ill., Chas. Andrew, 
Jr.; Asch & Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., B. M. Asch: 
Atha Tool Co., The, Newark, N. J., Edward Ingalls; Atkins 
& Co., E. C., Indianapolis, Ind., S. R. Miles, Robert B. Nixon, 
N. A. Gladding; American Screw Co., Providence, R. L., A. W. 
Bowman, E. L. Davis; Austin & Doten, Boston, Mass., Har: 
L. Doten; Automobile Accessories Co., Baltimore, Md., J. E 
ah pool Ayres & Sons, William, Philadelphia, Pa., Louis 
. Ayres. 


B 


Baeder, Adamson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Wm. C. Jenkins, 
J. M. Shellenberger, E. F. Smith; Baldwin Tool Works, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Chas. B. Chancellor; Baker & Co., Inc, 
Chas. F., Boston, Mass., Walter F. Baker; Baker & Hamilton, 
San Francsico, Cal., C. F. Sharrocks; Barker, Jennings Hard- 
ware Co., en, Va., O. B. Barker; Barker Rose & 
Clinton Co., Elmira, N. Y., Arthur Clinton, C. McD. England, 
S. Edward Rose; Barnett Co., G. & H., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Lewis James; Barnhill, J. D., New York City; Beck & Gregg 
Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga., W. A. Parker; Beers, George 
H., Richmond, Va.; Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., Provi- 
dence, R. L, Howard F. Barker; Bemis & Call H & T Co, 
Springfield, Mass., J. C. Beggs, G. R. Muzzy; Bennett Hard- 
ware Co., Long Beach, Cal. W. H. Bennett; Berbecker & 
Rowland Mfg. Co., Waterville, Conn., W. J. Berbecker, R. §. 
Booth, L. W. Bond, W. N. Spring; L. D. Berger & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., W. A. Wilkinson; Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, 
Harry G. Bow; Bering, Coates Hardware Co., Houston, Tex., 
J. C. Bering; Betz-Pierce Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio, Clifford 
E. Pierce; Biddle Purchasing Co., New York, N. Y., Clement 
M. Biddle, John P. Cole; Bigelow & Dowse Co., Boston, Mass., 
W. C. English, Charles King; Bingham Co., The W., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, F. W. Cox, H. F. Witgen; Bishop & Co., Geo. H.,, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., L. B. Van arter, Frank Gould; Black 
Co., John B., Chester, Pa., H. B. Black, E. L. Dannaker; 
Blackstone Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y., G. W. Abbey; Blake 
& Co., Geo. F., Jr., Worcester, Mass., Robert E. Bigelow; 
Blish, Mize & Silliman, Atchison, Kan., A. E. Mize; Bluefield 
Hardware Co., Bluefield, W. Va., J. W. Ruff; Boetticher & 
Kellogg Co., Evansville, Ind., Carl F. Boetticher; Bommer 
Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y., John Sensbach, Gustav Bommer; 
Booth, Irving D., Inc., Elmira, N. Y., Irving D. Booth; 
Bostwick-Braun Co., Toledo, Ohio, E. H. Refiar, H. A. Nus- 
baum, H. D. Cook; Brier-Hill Steel Co., The, Youngstown, 
Ohio, Paul H. Hubbard, W. P. Clark, Geo. P. Alderice ; Bright 
& Co., Reading, Pa., Howard Melchion; Bridgeport Hardware 
Mfg. Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn., Harry B. Curtis, Arthur 
I. Platt; Bright & Company. Reading, Pa., Stanley Bright; 
Bromwell Brush & Wire Goods Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Albert B. Gotch; Bronson & Townsend Co., The, New Haven, 
Conn., Lewis H. Bronson; Brown Camp Hardware Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, F. J. Camp, S. Brown; Brown-Roberts 
Hardware & Supply Co., Alexandria, La., F. C. Barksdale; 
Brown-Wales Co., Boston, Mass., Wm. Quincy Wales, Q. W. 
Wales; Bryden Horse Shoe Co., Catasauqua, Pa., W. M. 
Brezette, H. M. Holton; Buffalo Sled Co., The, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., John J. Schneider ; Buffalo Wholesale Hardware 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., N. A. Taber, A. W. Weaver; Buffalo Wire 
Works Co., Buffalo, N. Y., F. Grimm; Buhl Sons Co., Detroit, 
Mich., A. H. Nichols; Burgess M. F., Baltimore, Md.; Bur- 
lington Blanket Company, Burlington, Wis., C. H. Buttrick; 
Burkans & Black Co., Syracuse, N. Y., H. J. Yoder. 


Cc 
Caldwell Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., J. G. O’Brien; Cambria 














Left to right: Mrs. W. T. Todd, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. 
J. E. Kelly, Fitchburg, Mass.; Mrs. J. D. Moore, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Clarence Knapp, Sioux City, 
Iowa, and the charming little bride of Secretary 

George Fernley 
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Steel Company, Philadel hia, Pa., Edward Price, Jr., C. M. 
Scheetz, A. D. Wade; Canada Steel Goods Co. Hamiiton, 
Ont., Col. A. F. Hatch; Canadian Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Canada, James Hardy; Canton Sheet Steel 
Co., The, Canton, Ohio, C. A. Irwin, H. L. McKenzie, G. T. 
Thomas, Jos. R. Wetherald, W. H. S. Bateman, J. G. 
Esslinger; Carlin & Fulton Co., The, Baltimore, Md., George 
L. Trow; Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co., Canton, Ohio, 
= 2 Carnahan, Wm. M. Smith; Capewell Horse Nail Co., 
The, Hartford, Conn., H. H. McCombs ; Capelle Hardware 
Co., Wilmington, Del., Ralph F. Swarts; Carborundum Co. 
Niagara Falls, Y., Geo. N. Allen; Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, om R. W. Baker, J. W. Brainard, W. G. Clyde, 
Mrs. W. G. Gree Wm. Fred Hickey, I. W. Jenks, Chas. L. 
Wood, Mrs. H. Williams; Carolus Mfg. Co., Sterling, IIL, 
Geo. O. Stroup; "aca Carburetor Co., St. Louis, Mo., H. s: 
Staton ; Carter, Donlevy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Warren 
Carter, W. H. Donlevy ; Carter & Co., R. K., New York, N. Y., 
W. B. Paulschatft ; Caverhill Learmont Co., ‘Montreal, Canada, 
J. W. Dowling ; Cavert, Fall & Miller, Nashville, Tenn., Till- 
man Cavert, J. W. Fall, H. R. Miller; Central Oil & Gas 
Stove Co., Gardiner, Mass., Albert A. Oijand ; Challenge Cut- 
lery Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn., Felix B. Lippman; 
Chamber of vommmerce. of the United States of America, 
Washington, D. C., C. Reed; Champion Hardware Co., 
Geneva, Ohio, N. in MR J. C. R. Murphy ; Champion 
Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio, F. B. Caswell, H. L. Corey; 
Chapman Brooks Co., Springfield, Mass., Harvey Chapman, 
Chatillon & Sons, Jno., "New York, N. Y., F. B. Foster, E. P. 
Snow ; Chenoweth Co., H. P., Birmingham, Ala., H. P. Cheno- 
weth; Chicago §S ring Butt ’Co., Chicago, IIll.. "W. J. Keene: 
Cincinnati Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, J. A. Gardner ; Clark 
Bros. Bolt Co., Milldale, Conn., Edwin 8S. Todd, J. C. F. 
Yarnell; Clark, Charles D.; Clark Witbeck Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., Clark Witbeck, H. P. Kuiskern; Clinton Wire Cloth 
Co., New York, N. Y., D. B. Manning, Robert E. Schmidt; 
Clinton Wire Cloth €o., Clinton, Mass., R. J. Southwell; 
Clover Mfg. Co., Norwalk, Conn., E. B. Gallaher ; Clyde 
Cutlery Co., The, Clyde, Ohio, R. B. Jones: Cole & Sons, 
Wm. H., Baltimore, Md., Wm. R. Cole, Jr., Geo. N. Groff: 
Collins, J. E., New York, N. Y.; Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co., 
Hartford, Conn., S. M. Stone; Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, 
F. M. Everett, M. V. Hawkins, H. G. Metcalf; Colladay 
Hardware Co., The, Frank, Hutchinson, Kan., Frank Colla- 
day ; Conde Hardware Co., W. W., Watertown, N. Y., 4 
Conde ; Congdon & Carpenter Co., The, Providence, R. L, 
H. E. Nickerson; Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Mass., 
M. A. Frank, F. R. Goodell, G. L. Roinsford, H. C. Arnold, 
E. Murray; Cook, H. D., Cook, William, Baltimore, Md., 
William Cook ; (Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., New Britain Conn., 
a oth, O. Marquarie, Harrison L. Taylor, Geo. F 
ister ; oo ‘Pp. & F., New Britain, Conn., R. N. Hemen- 
way, L. Mouat, Jr., C. B. Parsons; Corbin Screw Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn., Wm. E. Diehl, Steve J. Bonner; Crescent 
Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y., W. F. Opdyke; Crew, Levick 
een, Philadelphia, Pa., J. G. Bowers, C. Grignard, J. B. 
Lane, P. N. LeRoy; Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., The, Elmira, 
. ¥., A. F. Carrier; Cutler Hardware Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
F. E. Cutler, Geo. W. Huntley, L. R. Steuer. 


D 


Daisy Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Mich., C. H. Bennett; Davis 
Co., S. H., Boston, Mass., E. L. Davis; Decatur & Hopkins 
Co., Boston, Mass., A. H. Decatur; Delaware Hardware Co., 
Wilmington, Del., Walter D. Mode; Delphos Mfg. Co., Del- 
pees. Ohio, H. L. Leilish: Delta File Works, Philadelphia, 
a., Joseph M. Hottel, David Halstead; David S. Hays & 
John L. Denton, New York, N. Y., John L. Denton; Dinkins- 
Davidson Co., Atlanta, Ga., S. C. Duikins; Ditch, J. 8.; Diss- 
ton & Sons, Henry, Philadelphia, Pa., W. A. Chenoweth, 
. M. Cole, E. F. Cooper, G. W. Eckhardt, William H. 
McIntire, . E. Thornbury; Donnan Hardware Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., John Donnan; Dorman Hardware Co., W. L., 
Richmond, Va., W. L. Dorman; Dover Mfg. Co., The, Canal 
Dover, Ohio, A. S. Howe; Drake, Howe Co., Burlington, 
Iowa, H. B. Buhmastu; Duke, Peterson Hardware Co., Balti- 
more, Md., J. W. Peterson; Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., Andrew Carrigan; Dunham Co., The, 
Berea, Ohio, R. E. Dunham, W. J. Dunham, D. P. McKee; 
DuPont Co., The, Wilmington, Del., Wm. H. Bowden, T. E. 
Doremus, Walter Huff, L. P. Mahony. 


Left to right: F. E. Sorensen, City Passenger Agent, 

. Y. Central; E. Edward Rose, Parker, Rose & Clin- 

ton Company, "Chairman Automobile Accessory Branch 

National Retail Hardware Association; George E. Gar- 

land, Townley Metal Hardware Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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Left to right: Ned Swift, Stanley Works; Mrs. D. O. 
McQuarrie, Chicago; J. Clarke Coit, Lee Coit-Anderson 
Hardware Company 


Left to right: Albert Zimmerman, Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn.; Mrs. W. L. Schumacher, Toledo, 
Ohio; W. L. Schumacher, Toledo Wheelbarrow Company 


E 


Eagle Anvil Works (Fisher & Norris), Trenton, N. J., 
S. A. Andrew: Eagle Lock Co., New York, N. Y., J. H 
Brenner, G. W. Carter, F. D. Ford, H. B. Plumb: Embury 
Mfg. Co., Warsaw, N. Y., M. E. Mosher; Emery Waterhouse 
Co., The, Portland, Me., 'C. D. Alexander Emphie, Shugart 
& Hill Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa, Fred D. Emphie; Empire 
Knife Co., The, Winsted, Conn., S. Landon Alvord; Empire 
Plow Co., Cleveland, Ohio, M. S. Haas; Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., C. W. Asbury, Joseph W. Gates; Ewell, 
Cc. D., Chicago, Il 


F 


Falls Rivet Co., The, Kent, Ohio, Myles E. Ewing: Far- 
well, Ozman Kirk Co., St. Paul, Minn., C. H. Bigelow, F. B 
Platt; Federal Rubber Co., The, Cudahy, Wis., H. D. Benner 
Field & Co., Alfred, New York, N. Y., Wm. J. Corbet: Fitz 
Dana & Co., Boston, Mass., Peter E. Strauss: Fleckenstein 
Co., C. G., Muskegon, Mich., John R. Gill; Fraim Lock Co., 
E. T., Lancaster, Pa., W. E. Fraim; Frankfurth Hardware 


(Continued on page 214) 
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Change of Publication 
Date 


EGINNING Nov. 4 HARDWARE AGE will 
be issued on Saturday instead of on 
Thursday, as has been the custom for 

many years. The reasons for this are that 
later news can be used and the market re- 
ports can be keyed up more closely to the 
numerous changes which are taking place. 


Through improvements in our print shop 
twelve hours have been gained. HARDWARE 
AGE issued on Saturday will contain news a 
day later than has been possible hereto- 
fore, in the paper which has for so long 
been published every Thursday. The next 
issue of HARDWARE AGE will be dated Satur- 
day, Nov. 4. 


Honest Efforts Appreciated 


AST week’s Atlantic City Convention of 
the hardware manufacturers and whole- 
salers brought together the most notable 

body of hardware men in America. The at- 
tendance was larger, the meetings better and 
more regularly attended, and the discussions 
of a more constructive nature than ever be- 
fore in the history of the associations. Prom- 
inent officials of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association were honored guests, and 
took an active part in many important dis- 
cussions. 


The hardware trade is, without doubt, the 
most thoroughly organized commercial body 
in this country, and, working in splendid har- 
mony, the retailers, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers have brought about many mutually 
advantageous improvements. 


Through the efforts of their associations 
they have avoided much friction, have re- 
duced much unnecessary expense, and have 
speeded up their commercial endeavors to 
the benefit of themselves and the public at 
large. 


This year’s convention program paid spe- 
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cial attention to automobile accessories, and 
the first meetings of the newly organized au- 
tomobile accessories branch proved a decided 
success. Manufacturers of these goods were 
admitted to associate membership, and large 
numbers took prompt advantage of the 
wholesalers’ invitation. 


HARDWARE AGE is particularly gratified at 
the recognition of the progress made in this 
branch of the hardware business. This pub- 
lication has firmly believed that the hard- 
ware dealer would ultimately be the dominat- 
ing distributer of motor supplies, and for 
over five years we have conducted in our 
reading pages an automobile accessory de- 
partment. For the first two years the de- 
partment which fostered this infant mer- 
chandising industry in hardware was with- 
out advertising support, living editorially 
only because our editors traveled this coun- 
try from end to end looking for successful 
examples from which to write stories and 
demonstrate in print our belief in the hard- 
ware merchant as a distributer of automo- 
bile accessories. 


Our efforts have been amply rewarded. 
The big majority of the hardware wholesal- 
ers of the country are now carrying automo- 
bile accessories, and thousands of progres- 
sive hardware retailers point with pride to 
similarly profitable departments. Every 
hardware magazine in the United States has 
followed the lead of HARDWARE AGE with au- 
tomobile accessory departments, and the 
united publicity has been most constructive. 


In the resolutions passed by the National 
Hardware Association at Atlantic City, 
HARDWARE AGE was tendered the congratu- 
lations and appreciation of that great organi- 
zation of wholesalers for the constructive 
activities which have so materially helped to 
make automobile accessories an important 
part of the hardware business of to-day. 


HARDWARE AGE sincerely appreciates the 
cordial feeling expressed in these resolutions, 
and will continue with the force of its entire 
organization to work for and with those hard- 
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ware retailers, wholesalers and manufactur- 


ers who are making and marketing motor- 


car. equipment. 


Scanning the Future 


CCORDING to competent hardware men 
having exceptionally good opportunity 
for gaging trade conditions, domestic 

and foreign, the prospects for consumption 
are considerable and likely to continue. De- 
mand for raw material, including iron, steel, 
wire and other metal products, is in excess 
of mill capacity to make. 


There are staple articles in metals unob- 
tainable on new orders inside of six to twelve 
months. Capable, large buyers are entering 
orders for delivery during the last quarter 
of 1917, also for the first quarter of 1918 at 
market prices ruling at time of shipment. 


The congestion at many factories is greater 
to-day than ever. Part proof of this is the 
enormous foreign trade, especially exports, 
which at the present rate of outward and 
inward shipments, quoting L. F. Loree, 
president of the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road Company, in his masterly address, Oct. 
20, before the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, will reach $10,000,000,000 in all by 
July 1 next. Exports for twelve months 
ended Sept. 30 last were $4,971,945,883, com- 
pared with $3,177,764,184 in the preceding 
twelve months and against an annual aver- 
age during the five years preceding 1915-16 
of $2,453,000,000. The exports alone for 
September were $512,847,957 and several 
millions more than in August, while the total 
foreign trade for the twelve months ended 
Sept. 30 was $7,279,712,450. These astound- 
ing figures, the latest available and con- 
stantly swelling, are given to emphasize the 
increase in demand on manufacturing ca- 
pacity and do not include any movement of 
gold and silver. 


Men specializing in the purchase of mer- 
chandise in large amounts believe that it is 
wise to anticipate requirements as far into 
next year as their resources will permit. 
They also look for further advances in fin- 
ished products in the interval preceding 
January and February next. 


The metal markets are showing strength 
and increasingly so, despite great advances 
in prices here and abroad. The demand on 
the U. S. A. is on an ascending scale from 
the four quarters of the globe. This has even 
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led prominent men from abroad to come here 
or send subordinates with final authority to 
establish buying headquarters in New York, 
to expeditiously close transactions as to price 
and delivery after negotation instead of 
using mail and cable. Credits are also being 
arranged on this side of the Atlantic to pay 
for purchases as obligations mature in ac 
cordance with agreements. 


When the war will end cannot be known, 
but a year or two yet is often predicted. It 
has frequently been said that a year will be 
necessary to reorganize producing facilities 
in Europe after the war ends and that an- 
other year will elapse before raw material 
can be gathered, home wants partially satis- 
fied and a balance left available for export. 
Now, some of these visitors say that it will 
be six or seven years from the present before 
anything like the normal conditions of July, 
1914, return. Just where a fair mean of 
these opinions lies it is impossible to tell, but 
they are worth pondering. These are very 
strong statements and may appear exagger- 
ated, but they have been seriously made by 
men fresh from Europe. 


Unquestionably the beginning of peace will 
seriously affect some classes of industry, but 
it does seem as though, considering the coun- 
try at large, war supplies will be fol- 
lowed by demands for material to replace the 
wastes of war so as to make a fresh start, 
repairing ruin and replacing worn-out equip- 
ment. 


Some large steel makers have stiffened de- 
cidedly on terms, especially cash discounts. 
Formerly they would deduct 2 per cent on 
the tenth to the fifteenth, and even twen- 
tieth of the month following purchase. This 
habit grew, especially in New York, because 
of the frequent pick-up orders, often thirty 
to forty per month, which made one pay date 
more convenient. 


Then came two pay dates, one on the tenth 
of the month following invoices, dated from 
first to fifteenth of the preceding month, and 
also purchases covering the fifteenth to thir- 
tieth inclusive, which were payable on the 
twenty-fifth of the month following. 


A number of manufacturers, however, 
have withdrawn cash discount terms because 
on their purchases of materials they cannot 
now get the discounts they formerly did. 
There is more or less friction in this matter, 
but buyers, it is believed, will be obliged to 
accept the situation sooner or later. 
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Washington News 


«Business Practice and Accounts for Co-operative Stores” 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23, 1916. 

NCLE SAM has gone into partnership with the 

farmers to put the retailers out of business. 

The taxpayers’ money is being used in this 
movement and the hardware dealers, along with 
other retailers, find themselves in the peculiar posi- 
tion of furnishing part of the funds with which the 
general Government is to bring about their undoing 
—if it can. 


Going Bassett One Better 

A few weeks ago I reviewed in this correspondence 
the pamphlet of Expert Investigator Bassett, of the 
Office of Markets and Rural Organizations of the 
Department of Agriculture, upon the subject of co- 
operative buying and the elimination of the un- 
necessary middleman. I now have before me a much 
more elaborate work, just issued by the Government 
at the joint expense of the retailers and the other 
taxpayers, entitled “Business Practice and Ac- 
counts for Co-operative Stores.” 

The authors of this publication are J. A. Bexell, 
Dean of the School of Commerce, Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, Collaborator, and W. H. Kerr, In- 
vestigator in Market Business Practice, Office of 
Markets and Rural Organization, Department of 
Agriculture. It’s quite a mouthful, if you say it 
all in one breath, but then it’s a big job they’ve 
tackled and there must be class to the men who 
undertake it. 


A Novel Idea of Government Functions 


The authors of this pamphlet proceed upon the 
assumption that the co-operative farmers’ store 
has come to stay and that, therefore, it is the duty 
as well as the pleasure of the Department of Agri- 
culture to assist in the great work of removing this 
institution from the field of experiment and placing 
it on a firm foundation, supported by every adjunct 
that economical science can provide. It is under- 
stood, of course, that the retail merchants of the 
country will not relish the taking over by their Gov- 
ernment of the task of putting them off the map, 
but according to the latest census there are several 
times as many farmers as retailers in the United 
States, and there you are—especially in a national 
campaign year. 

It will pay every retail merchant to read this 
pamphlet from cover to cover. He will not only 
obtain an excellent idea of what the Government 
is preparing to do in the interest of the co-operative 
store, but he will find some tips of value to him 
in the conduct of his own shop, for what the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is doing is not showing farm- 
ers how to run stores, but showing them how to 
become storekeepers. No farmer can have any 
active part in the conduct of one of the fully or- 
ganized establishments described in this pamphlet 
and still reserve time enough to run a two-acre farm 
on the side. 


These Are No Pikers 
The frontispiece of this interesting manual de- 
picts the interior of the office of a “sample” co- 
operative store, showing whole batteries of type- 
writers, cash registers, adding machines and filing 


cabinets, while the smiling faces of no less than 
eight members of the office “force” meet the gaze 
of the anxious retailer. Surely there are valuable 
tips to be picked up in such an up-to-date business 
emporium. 

“The purpose of this bulletin,” says the authors, 
“is to outline a simple and adequate system of rec- 
ords for co-operative retail stores, and to point out 
such fundamental business methods as must be ob- 
served to insure success. It is not a treatise on the 
principles of bookkeeping, but merely an outline of 
a special system adapted to a co-operative business. 
It is assumed that no corporation will engage in 
business without employing a competent bookkeeper. 

“In a large percentage of business failures the 
cause can be traced directly to defective methods of 
analyzing the business through the absence of care- 
fully kept records. No business can hope to succeed 
unless its condition is kept constantly before the 
management in the form of comparative statistics 
upon which future operations may be based. 

“It is important that the system of accounts be 
adapted to the business in hand. It should be as 
simple as circumstances permit, but it must be ade- 
quate for analysis of every phase of the business; 
the results must be capable of proof by means of 
double entries, and the facts must be available at 
all times to the management. 

“The form of accounting records depends largely 
upon the information desired and the character of 
the business they serve. It is poor economy to sac- 
rifice completeness and real usefulness for simplic- 
ity. Under no circumstances should a system of 
accounts be adopted until it is certain to meet every 
demand for information that may be made of it.” 

The italics are mine. Nobody will dispute the 
correctness of these statements. Every retailer 
should consider them carefully. Ponder also what 
here follows: 


Borrowing from the Legitimate Retailer 


“Nor should the value of standardization of ac- 
counts be overlooked. One of the greatest argu- 
ments in favor of adopting a uniform system of ac- 
counts is to enable managers to draw comparisons 
between theirs and other stores and groups of 
stores. 

“The only essential difference between accounting 
for co-operative and other retail stores lies in the 
fact that the former are semi-public institutions, 
while the latter are private enterprises. In the co- 
operative store the working capital is contributed 
by a large number of persons, who are entitled to 
regular reports. The business is managed by a 
board of directors, which requires constant informa- 
tion concerning the conduct of the business. More- 
over, the accounting for co-operative associations is 
complicated by the fact that the net earnings are 
usually distributed to patrons, frequently to both 
members and non-members, in proportion to their 
purchase from the store.” 

After setting forth in great detail a complete 
system of accounts for co-operative stores the 
authors of this remarkable treatise submit some 
general observations on the conduct of officers that 
will give retailers a very illuminating idea of what 
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they are up against if the department’s propaganda 
is vigorously pushed—and not interfered with by 
Congress as a wholly improper and indefensible 
business for the Government to engage in. Read 
this: 

Co-operative Stores to Educate the Community 


“Too much attention cannot be given to proper 
office equipmen.. Nothing discredits the store more 
quickly in the opinion of discriminating trade than 
the slovenly appearance of the premises, and par- 
ticularly an office littered with all kinds of rubbish, 
devoid of every convenience and comfort. Too often 
the opinion exists that a farmers’ store, in order to 
attract country people and make them feel at home, 
must avoid unnecessary decoration and the up-to- 
dateness which characterizes the successful city re- 
tail store. On the contrary, the co-operative store 
should lead in everything which makes for greater 
comfort, refinement, and economy in _ business. 
Thus it can become a powerful educational influence 
in the community. 

“It should be emphasized that no great amount of 
money is required to keep the litter off the desk 
and counters and the cobwebs off the shelves. Many 
valuable conveniences can be improvised by the 
progressive bookkeeper and manager, and a duster 
costs practically nothing.” 

“A powerful educational influence in the commun- 
ity!’ The Government, you see, will not only show 
the farmers how to become good storekeepers, but 
it will go further and show the retailers how to be- 
come better storekeepers. What a blessing a truly 
paternalistic Government really is when you come 
to think it over calmly and dispassionately—and 
without regard to your own selfish interests! 

But to resume. The experts continue: 


More Good Tips for Regular Retailers 

“The first step in organizing any office, simple 
or complex, is to get things off the desks and coun- 
ters completely at least once a day. This means 
filing; it means keeping things moving—papers, 
documents, books; it means continually applying the 
old adage, ‘A place for everything and everything 
in its place. Everything considered, the alpha- 
betical vertical file will be found most satisfactory; 
one section for letters, another for invoices, a third 
for catalogs, a fourth for storing, etc. 

“Failure to index papers and material which are 
frequently referred to causes an enormous waste of 
time. This is due, generally, not to ignorance of 
proper method, but to a lack of the application of 
common sense. Anybody can use a dictionary or a 
telephone index. There are no better models of 
good indexing. If drawers become numerous, num- 
ber them and index the contents, thus saving the 
time and annoyance of frequent hunting for mis- 
placed things. 

“Space does not permit more than a list of the 
desirable office conveniences which should be in 
every store. The cash register is an indispensable 
aid toward good business methods if used absolutely 
according to the manufacturer’s and auditor’s direc- 
tions. Rather have no cash register at all than 
not to use properly the checks for accuracy which 
were the very origin of this valuable device. The 
register can be dispensed with when the business 
warrants the installation of an overhead carrier sys- 
tem. This system is often found to be one of the 
best investments in the store. Not only does it save 
a large share of the salesmen’s time, but it makes 
for greater accuracy and general improvement in 
the office methods. 

“An adding machine in a busy store is indis- 
densable. Only the listing machine is really serv- 
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iceable. The smaller types, however, answer quite 
as well as the larger ones. 

“A typewriter is a great convenience. Duplicates 
of correspondence, orders, invoices and other papers 
should be retained for reference, and this can be 
done best by means of the typewriter.” 


And Don’t Forget These 


Here are a few parting admonitions for the bene- 
fit of the farmer-storekeeper: 

An adequate set of records is indispensable to 
any business. 

The records must be comprehensive enough to 
analyze every important phase of the business; must 
be accurate and capable of proof, and must be kept 
up at all times. 

An unsatisfactory system properly kept up is 
often more satisfactory than a perfect system im- 
properly kept. 

The financial statement is the foundation of any 
system of accounts. 

Sales, expenses, salaries, and other important facts 
should be reduced to percentages and studied closely 
by the management. 

The cash should be checked daily from the cash 
register by the bookkeeper and monthly by the audi- 
tors. 

Credit accounts, both for purchases and sales, 
should be avoided whenever possible. 

All bills should be discounted, even if it becomes 
necessary to borrow money. 

All cash receipts should be deposited. 

All except petty payments should be made by 
check. 

A good filing system is indispensable. 


Why Not Act on This Suggestion? 


Now, brother retailers, don’t you think your Con- 
gressmen and Senators would be interested in hav- 
ing your views as to whether the Government at 
Washington, which you help to support, and which 
is your Government quite as much as it is the farm- 
er’s, should use the public money instructing the 
farmer in the details of your business so that he 
may become a storekeeper as well as a farmer? 

Is it not a more legitimate use of the taxpayers’ 
money to spend it showing the farmer how to farm 
more intelligently and profitably, leaving the store- 
keepers to run their stores as best they may, at any 
rate without Government subsidies taken from the 
farmers? ‘ 

This is a good time to ask your Member and your 
Senator to give you his pledge to do what he can 
to stop this outrageous business of playing favor- 
ites—with the farmer always the favorite and the 
retailer always the goat! 

By the way, do you happen to be personally ac- 
quainted with your Member or Senator? 

If not, why not? 


UNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER—And the father of 
the prodigal son fell on his neck and wept. Now, 
why did he weep? 
Tommy Tuffnut—Huh! I guess you’d weep, too, if you 
fell on your neck.—E xchange. 


KINNER—I have nothing but praise for the new 

minister. 

Morton—So I noticed when the plate came around.— 
Puck. 


THE SLOGAN OF THE MARTIN-SENOUR COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Ill., “Orders shipped the day received,” is made 
possible by the large stock of paints and varnishes that 
is always kept on hand, and the situation of the plant 
next to the large freight yard of the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad Company. 
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Hardware Age 


a 


Left to right: Leo J. May, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Leo J. May; E. R. Wendemuth, Pittsburgh; Paul R. 


Griffith, Philadelphia; Mrs. John R. Griffith, Philadel 


Philadelphia; Thomas 


Hardware Wholesalers and Manu- 
facturers Meet at Atlantic City 


(Continued from page 209) 


Co., Wm., Milwaukee, Wis., Erwin Foerster; Frye, Phipps 
Co., Boston, Mass., G. W. Goldsmith. 


G 


Gas Power Publishing Co., St. Joseph, Mich., Frank W. 
Maas; Gemco Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., M. A. Dewey, Jr., 
G. F. Discher; General Tire & Rubber co., Akron, Ohio, 
A. L. Martin, B. J.. Goldberg; Ghriskey’s Sons, Charles M., 
Philadelphia, Pa., ‘Richard Conarroe, C. E. Sharpless; 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., Georgetown, Conn., E. F. Jones, 
D. H. Miller; Gilbert Co., A. C., New Haven, Conn., Gerald 
Priestman; Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., A. W. Bond; 
Graham & Co., John H., New York, N. Y., W. D. Batting, 
T. E. Hoffman, W. J. Lockwood ; Graham Nut Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Chas. J. Graham; Grant Mfg. & Machine Co., 
The, Bridgeport, Conn., J. G. Eingrbury Gray & Dudley 
Hardware Co., Nashville, Tenn., H. Campbell, R. M. Dud- 
ley, Houston Dudley; Greenfield Tap & Die es 
Greenfield, Mass., Frederick H. Payne, Edward . 
Greening Wire Co., B., Hamilton, anada, D. F. Griffith: 
Greer & Lanig, Wheeling, W. Va., J. R. Greer; Griffin Mfg. 
Co., The, Erie, Pa., Harry C. Glover, J. C. Griffin ; Grossman 
Mfg. Co., Emil, Brooklyn, N. Y., Emil Grossman, WwW. M. 





Charles J. Graham 


hia; Mr. John R. Griffith, Philadelphia; Miss Hottel 


. Oliver, New York 


Farans, Wm. M. Farans; Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., Carl C. Brown, Frank Harrison; Gummey, McFarland 
o., Philadelphia, Pa., Frederick A. Fable, Jas. P. McFarland. 


H 


Hackett, Gates & Hurty Co., St. Paul, Minn., F. W. Hurty; 
Hall & Carpenter, Philadelphia, Pa., Haslett G. Hall; Harp- 
WARE AGE, New York, N. Y., P. J. Cosgrove, Chauncey F. 
English, Will J. Feddery, Geo. H. Griffiths, C. J. Knapp, 
L. S. Soule, Roy F. Soule; Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, 
New York, N. | | Abrams, James H. Kennedy, Daniel T. 
Mallett, John A. Manson, H. E. Warner; Hardware Review, 
New York, N. Y., J. W. Pentz, H. L. Pfeiffer; Hardware ¢ 
Metal, Toronto, Canada, J. B. MacLean; Harper & Maclin- 
tire Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, W. P. Myers; Hart, M.; Hart & 
Cooley Co., The, New Britain, Conn., a H. Robinson ; Har- 
rington Cutlery Co., Southbridge, Mass., Geo. W. Davis, Geo. 
Walter Davis; Harwi Hardware Co., A. J., Atchison, Kan., 

E. Harwi; Hays, David S., & John L. Denton, New York, 
N. Y., John é Denton; Heitmann Co., F. W., Houston, Tex., 
F. A. Heitmann; Heller Brothers Co., Newark, N. J., Paul 
E. Heller; Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., T. H. 
Fox, C. C. Gerow, J. T. Skelly; Herr & Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., A. EF. Herr, F. E. Herr; Herrick Company, Boston, 
Mass., Fred L. Greely; Hill-Smith Ser Goods Co., Boston, 
Mass., Franklin T. Berry, Geo. Q. H. Franklin Libby, 
Geo. M. Smith; Hohlfeld’ Mfg. Co., philadelphia. Pa., Her- 
man L. Hohifeld ; Howland Sons & Co., Ltd., H. 8., Toronto, 
Canada, T. B. Williamson; Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, a 
W. H. Remmel, Jos. V. Smith: Hunt-Helm-Ferris Co., Har- 
vard, Ill, B. B. Bell, Mrs. E. B. Hunt. 


(Continued on page 228) 
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T. E. Ward, Stowell Company; Felix Van Cleef, 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago 











Supplee-Biddle Accessory Success 


How the Traveling Men of the Big Philadelphia Hardware 
Jobbers Helped a New Manager Break Records 


By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


EORGE W. ELLIS is thin, thoughtful and 
thirty-eight. He has been working for the 
same concern for fifteen years, and likes his 
If George had stuck at the same work all the 
time he would probably have tired 

of it long before now, for his 

initial position was that of en- 

try clerk and his first pay en- 

velope contained just six dollars. 

For fifteen years he has been on 

the jump changing jobs in the 

same house, but every change has 

been an advancement, and to-day 

he is in charge of the automobile 

George W. Ellis accessory department of the Sup- 
plee-Biddle Hardware Company. 

I met him a little over a year ago, just after 
the responsibilities of the accessory department 
had been put on his shoulders, and he said he wasn’t 
a bit struck on the outlook. “You know,” he re- 
marked, “there are a heap of chances to slip up on 
this job, and some pretty good men have tripped 
themselves here before I came along.” 

“Well, you’re at least going to know how it hap- 
pened if you don’t make good,” I said, as we were 
parting. “You just bet I am,” he replied, “and it 
won’t be because I have bought quantities of goods 
I am not sure of selling.” 

I sat at George’s desk in the busy automobile ac- 
cessory department of the big Philadelphia hard- 
ware jobbers a few days ago and asked him if he 
had stuck to his resolve. “Pretty closely,” was 
his reply. “I have been stuck with just one line, 
but I have dodged scores of them.” 

“What’s the bad one,” I asked. “I’ll never tell,” 
was his laughing reply, “never in the world. Why 
if that went into one of your stories every dealer 
within 500 miles of Philadelphia would be asking 
for a cut price on that item.” 


job. 


Danger in Quantity Prices 

“How did you happen to get stuck?” I asked. 

“How did it happen? Why just like most buy- 
ing calamities happen. The article is all right. The 
best of its kind, I believe, but the manufacturers 
have a price based on quantity, and I strained my 
back reaching for the last discount.” 

“You don’t like quantity prices then?” 

“Not by a long shot. They are a temptation to 
overbuy. The quantity of your purchases should 
be governed absolutely by the quantity you think 
you can surely sell. If a buyer thinks he can sell 
four gross of a certain item, and is inveigled into 
buying six gross in order to get an extra 5 per 
cent he is permitting his judgment to be warped 
just 50 per cent. I know a lot of big manufacturers 
are getting away with it, but we never feel that 
it is good business to force one of our customers 
beyond his requirements.” 

“Is your department growing?” I asked. 

“Growing,” he smiled, “yes, it’s growing. We 
have sold five times as much as we sold last year. 

“We have put 200 pages of automobile acces- 
sories into our regular catalog, and we are working 
on an exclusive accessory catalog which will come 
out about the first of the year. It will contain 
about 250 pages and will help a lot.” 

“Do all your traveling men sell accessories?” I 
asked. 

“No, not all of them. You know we have a hun- 
dred men. Well, in the course of a year every one 
of them sends in orders for accessories, but not 
over half of these men really sell accessories. You 
see this line with us is so new, and has been grow: 
ing at such a pace that we really haven’t done much 
to speed up the sale. We have had our hands full. 
We have been able to sell more than we could buy 
of many popular articles. Wé have five special 
accessory salesmen—men who put in all their time 


A section of the Supplee-Biddle accessory department 
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on the line, and those fellows certainly keep a 
stream of orders coming in here. Why one of them 
sold $1,400 worth of Mobiloil one day last week. 
Another sent in a three-page order for Weed chains. 
One day about three weeks ago I put out samples 
of a new spot light, and the very next day that 
bunch sold 400 of them, and we have been behind 
with our shipments of that light ever since. If the 
factory could ship us twice as many as we are get- 
ting we would be all right, but they can’t do it, so 
there you are.” 


Delay in Shipments 


“Are many of the manufacturers behind with 
their shipments?” 

“Yes, they are,” said George. “We have orders 
placed last April for Weed chains which haven’t 
come in yet, and some brands of spark plugs are as 
scarce as American tourists on the other side. But 
I suppose we can’t blame the manufacturers. Gee 


whiz, if every hardware jobber is getting the in- - 


creased business we are on this line the manufac- 
turers certainly must be opening a lively lot of new 
accounts. I guess they’re about as rushed as we 
are. 

“They say that manufacturers are giving ship- 
ment preferences to those jobbers who pay their 
bills promptly. We have a mighty good reputation 
for prompt pay, but you’d never guess it by the way 
those shipments hold fire.” 

“How many of the customers of this house are 
carrying accessories, George?” 

I thought he would ponder over this question, 
and he did for about a tenth of a second. His an- 
swer was “half of them. I’ve checked it up carefully 
and fifty per cent is about right. They start with 
just an item or two and before they know it they are 
carrying fifteen or twenty items. It seems to grow 
on a retailer gradually for about a year, and then he 
comes with a rush. Look here!” He handed me a 
four-page order, solid accessories. It totaled over 
$300. 

“That dealer has bought about $150 worth of ac- 
cessories from us during the past year. His orders 
came a piece at a time. He has sold several tires, 
but never kept a stock of anything, just a sample 
or two. Now he is going into it right, and believe 
me, old man, some care is given those initial orders. 
If they contain a lot of odds and ends that are apt 
to prove white elephants we thrash the matter out 
before the slow sellers are even shipped. We think 
there is a lot of danger in loading a dealer up with 
slow sellers in a new line. You know a man is apt 
to forget the forty items that are moving for the 
one monument that sticks on his hands. 

“We are planning to send one of our special ac- 
cessory salesmen on a trip with every one of our 
hardware salesmen after the first of the year. To 
give our travelers the chance to get a line on this 
business from a specialist will be great, and I know 
the results will show in their sales sheets.” 


The Question of Tires 


“What about tires?” I asked. “They tell me 
George that a lot of the hardware jobbers are push- 
ing cheap tires because they carry a large margin 
of profit. What about it?” 
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“That may be the case with some houses. | 
shouldn’t wonder if it is true because the hardware 
wholesalers are, many of them, very new in the ac- 
cessory field, and are apt to make mistakes. It is 
not true, however, with our house. We are carry- 
ing one of the best grades of tires we can secure, 
one that is nationally advertised, and has a fine 
reputation. It carries a very small margin of profit, 
and we have sometimes doubted the advisability of 
handling an article on such slim margin. But we 
continue because we have analyzed the subject very 
carefully. 

“For instance a retail merchant sells a cheap tire 
to a customer who buys a couple of hundred dollars 
worth of goods from him every year. The tire is 
guaranteed for 5,000 miles, and it goes to the bad 
on 2,000 miles. The retailer’s customer brings it in, 
and the retailer says, ‘all right, sir, I’ll take that up 
with our jobber right away for you,’ but the custo- 
mer says, ‘not by a blame sight, you will give me a 
new tire right now,’ and the retailer remembering 
the 5,000-mile guarantee, and realizing that he is 
talking with a good customer who is very much irri- 
tated, replaces the tire at once and promptly passes 
the trouble on to the jobber. 

“Now the jobber is in the same fix as the retailer 
was, because the retail merchant buys $1,000 worth 
of goods from him every year, and he realizes that 
for a tire or two he is in danger of losing this good 
hardware account. So the jobber makes it good, 
and then takes it up with the manufacturer. 

“I have met one or two jobbers who have had 
their annoying experiences along this line, but such 
isn’t the case with us. We figure that while our 
profit is practically nothing on automobile tires, that 
the satisfaction given and the replacement troubles 
avoided, more than make up for the difference. I 
believe, however, that as manufacturers of good 
tires investigate the costs of doing business that 
they will be more inclined to give us a little better 
margin on which to do business. We are going to 
stick to good tires, the best we can get.” 

As I stood up to say good-by and our hands were 
clasped in a parting shake I took a chance on one 
more question. 


Why George Succeeded 


“George, you were rather green when you came 
into this department. Tell me how in the name of 
goodness have you made good with such emphasis; 
there must be some one big thing to which you owe 
your success here?” He smiled, and with that di- 
rectness for which his friends admire him, replied, 
“Why, I doubt if I would have lasted the month out 
if it hadn’t been for the hearty co-operation of our 
traveling salesmen. I told them frankly what I was 
up against, and they simply shared my burden. I 
have bought carefully, and they have sold beyond 
my expectations.” 

The story of the Supplee-Biddle Hardware Com- 
pany’s automobile accessory department is dupli- 
cated in scores of hardware stores throughout this 
land. The hardware jobber is becoming recognized 
as a big factor in the distribution of automobile ac- 
cessories, and developments like the one shown in 
this interview will make the hardware jobber a 
greater factor in the days to come. 
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Mr. AND Mrs. WILLIAM HUGHES Harp of Charleston, 
S. C., were HARDWARE AGE visitors last week. They are 
on their honeymoon, and plan to visit Washington and 
Niagara Falls. Mr. Hard is manager of the automo- 
bile accessory department of C. D. Franke & Co., Inc., 


of Charleston, and has made a marked success of his 
work. Mrs. Hard is a beautiful and charming Southern 
girl, and HARDWARE AGE joins Mr. Hard’s many friends 
in extending him most hearty congratulations and best 
wishes. 











Fighting Frost with Fire 


The Evolution of the Stove, and a Synopsis of Methods Used 
by Live Hardware Dealers in Winning Profits from 
the Sale of Heating Equipment 


By L. S. SOULE 


The E. N. Howell Hardware Company, Dixon, Ill., shows in its window both stoves and fireplace fixtures 


ARWIWN declared that man was a direct de- 
scendant from the monkey, and there are times 
when we are inclined to think that Darwin 
had the right hunch. There is only one flaw in his 
argument. You never saw a monkey build a fire 


and sidle up to the blaze when the wind came from 
the north. Not only that—the monkey, in common 
with other animals, is prone to shy at a blaze, and 
hit for a tree top when he glimpses an open flame. 
There seems to be a dividing line between the dumb 


The crowd at the By-Lo stove demonstration at Frankfort, Ind. 
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animal and the genus homo along strictly fire lines. 

You may think that a tiger sticks to a diet of 
raw beef from preference. Nothing to it. He 
would gladly take his porterhouse done to a turn 
if his mind could grasp the possibilities of fire and 
the control of artificial heat. If you doubt it, shove 
a planked steak through the bars of his cage and 
see the man-eater go for it. 

Do you imagine that a bear would hole in for the 
winter if he had a base burner to cuddle up to 
between foraging trips? You can teach an ape to 
handle a knife and fork, to wear a stiff collar and 
a suit of hand-me-downs; you can even give him 
an acquired appetite for beer and highballs, but 
when you turn him loose in cold weather he will 
freeze without attempting to kindle a fire. On the 
other hand, the lowest savage knows the value of 
fire and its control. He may get his flame from 
rubbing two sticks together or hitting a piece of 
flint with a chunk of metal, but somehow, through 
human intelligence, he creates the heat that cooks 
his food and thaws out his chilled body. 

As soon as man had produced a recipe for start- 
ing a fire he faced the problem of controlling it. 
The open flame produced the heat, but failed to 
regulate it. He needed the heat in his improvised 
dwelling, so his inventive genius conceived the fire- 
place. It was a good stunt, but it had its handicaps; 
so the fireplace passed through various stages of 
evolution until the heating stove, the furnace and 
the range made their appearance. Different types 
of fuel demanded different treatment, and gradually 
man bettered his heating service until now he is 
equipped to handle wood, coal, gas and electricity in 
his battle with old Jack Frost. Invention has pro- 
duced the heating paraphernalia, and the matches 
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are handy. The problem to-day from the hardware 
standpoint is to get the stove and its accessories 
into the hands of the consumer, and at the same 
time leave a profit in the cash drawer. The follow- 
ing paragraphs show how some of us have achieved 
that result. 


E. J. Ferguson and His Post Card System 


E. J. Ferguson, Dixon, IIl., not only handles 
stoves and furnaces, but he sells them in quantities 
that would make the ordinary hardware dealer sit 
up and take notice. By the first of October, he 
had already disposed of over twenty heating stoves 
and thirty furnaces at a good margin of profit. 
His stock is neatly arranged in his spacious sales- 
room, and samples of each type are mounted on 
movable platforms for convenience in demonstrat- 
ing. Ferguson is proud of his stove department, 
and at various times has had pictures taken show- 
ing the different sections. In looking over these 
pictures one day he was struck with their advertis- 
ing possibilities. “If every man in this community 
could see those displays,” he said, “we could sell 
many more stoves. As they will not all come in to 
see them, why not send the displays to them?” 

To think was to act. He had the pictures printed 
on postal cards, and by getting a large quantity 
obtained them at about $3.20 a hundred. He sent 
a postal to every man on his mailing list who re- 
motely resembled a stove prospect. The results 
were even better than he had anticipated, so he 
prepared for a follow-up. Every time an inquiry 
for any kind of merchandise reaches that store, one 
of those post cards goes back with the reply. There 
isn’t a farmhouse in the vicinity of Dixon where 
the post card album does not contain at least one 





Fireplace fixtures dieplayed by Lyon & Ewald, New London, Conn. 
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Some of the post cards 
E. J 


sent out ° ° 
Ferguson, Dixon, IIl., 
to advertise his stove 
department. At the 
right are school chil- 
dren waiting for sou- 


of Ferguson’s postals. His sales have grown won- 
derfully, and much of his success is attributed to 
this one bright idea. It could be applied to advan- 
tage in other hardware stores throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Ferguson also handles oil and gas heaters, 
stove repairs and accessories and works all angles 
of the heating trade. 


Furnaces Installed at a Profit 


Finding a demand for furnaces to be used in 
heating homes, schools and churches, Ferguson has 
met the demand in an efficient manner. He has 
stocked two types of furnaces, and pays particular 
attention to installing them in the best possible 
manner. To-day he employs two men constantly, 
who attend to the sale and installation of furnaces. 
A record is kept of each sale, the number of the 
furnace and the complete cost, and every fall the 
list is published as a stimulator of furnace busi- 
ness. Careful estimates are made before a price is 
quoted, and a record is kept of every item going 
into the job, including the labor. This record is 
checked against the estimate when the job is com- 
pleted. His furnaces range in price from $165 to 
$325, including installation. Ferguson’s prices are 
sometimes higher than those of his competitors, 
but his furnaces give satisfaction and pay a legiti- 
mate profit. 


The Combination Idea in Stove Accessory Sales 

The E. N. Howell Hardware Company, Dixon, 
Ill., believes in boosting stove sales during the off 
season. The customer who comes in during the 
early fall “just to look around” is always welcome. 
Howell’s salesmen take the occasion offered to show 


venirs. The stock of 
stoves is neatly ar- 
runged and samples of 
each type are mounted 
on movable platforms 
for convenience in dem- 
onstrating 


this type of customer the merits of the heating 
stove line. When cold weather eventually arrives, 
the telephone brings in many orders for stoves 
really sold during the quiet period. Howell also 
believes in augmenting stove sales by sales of stove 
supplies and accessories. His stove windows al- 
ways feature pipe, elbows, stove boards, coal hods, 
dampers, stove pipe wire, shovels and ash sifters. 
When the stove season opens he makes up combina- 
tion assortments such as a stove board, coal hod, 
fire shovel and ash can, or some similar combina- 
tion and puts a price on the lot. This price is 
somewhat cheaper than that at which the lot could 
be purchased at regular prices and many, sales re- 
sult. The combination also calls attention to items 
needed and leads to many individual sales. The idea 
is a good one and spells profits. 


The Value of Souvenirs and Demonstrations 


The By-Lo Hardware Company, Frankfort, Ind., 
believes in getting people into the store, and to ac- 
complish this result employs demonstrations and 
souvenirs to advantage. At a stove demonstration 
this year yardsticks were given out to all visitors 
and the customers were requested to bring their 
yardsticks to the store on a certain date when 
presents were to be distributed. The picture we 
reproduce shows how the “Frankforters” turned 
out on demonstration day. The sales and prospects 
secured more than justified the expense of the 
method employed. 


How a Montana Firm Handles Stove Prospects 


The Havre Commercial Company, Havre, Mont., 
pays a great deal of attention to the stove prospects. 
Early in the fall the firm mails out cards asking 
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for information as to the needs of customers in the 
heating line. With this card is a letter from the 
manager of the hardware department, calling at- 
tention to the coming of cold weather and the 
necessity for good heating equipment. At the same 
time the salesmen in the store are given pads 
printed as follows: 


Havre, Montana.............. 1916. 
Mer Mita; ORI so 5 6 aos doe ea ecb ooh eee 
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The information acquired from these slips forms 
the basis for a follow-up system that results in 
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Furnace display in a window of the Kelley Hardware 
Company, Duluth, Minn. 


many stove sales. Personal letters are sent to all 
prospects calling attention to the fact that the 
stoves carried by the Havre Commercial Company 
are especially designed to burn Hill County coal 
and that they are guaranteed to remain airtight 
as long as the stove is used. The letters and 
postals all end with the slogan, “Are you prepared 
for zero weather?” Records are kept of every 
stove sale and the prospect list is always up to date. 
The names of all stove prospects are also sent to 
stove manufacturers with the request that they 
co-operate with the store in making the sales. This 
company also pays a bonus to salesmen for sales 
made to prospects submitted by them. 
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. , Profits in Fireplace Fixtures 


Despite the factthat stoves and furnaces furnish 
the big sellers, there is still a rich field of profit in 
the sale of fireplace fixtures. The Nicholas Hard- 
ware Company, Oak Park, IIl., carries a complete 
line, including gas logs, andirons, fenders, screens, 
bellows, brushes, etc. The stock is kept in a special 
department and the neighborhood is combed for 
fireplace prospects. The sales in this line are ex- 
ceptionally good. Lyon & Ewald, New Haven, 
Conn., also carry a complete line of fireplace ac- 
cessories, and we reproduce an interior display 
from their up-to-date store. The department has 
proved a winner, year after year, and the hardware 
man who has failed to stock this profitable line has 
overlooked a good bet. 

The systems outlined will give some idea of what 
other dealers are doing in the way of building up 
sales of heating equipment. There are hundreds of 
other good ideas as yet untried. Stoves and stove 
supplies are strictly hardware items. Their sale 
will swell your cash receipts and add materially to 
your net profit. Put your head to work. Don’t be 
in the “monkey” class, which fears the fire! Bea 
man with the pep and salesmanship of a man. Your 
reward will be strictly in proportion to the effort 
you put forth. Here’s to cold weather and cold 
weather.profits ! 


Cc. W. Stiger, President of 
Motor and Accessory 


Matiufacturers 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the 

Motor and Accessory Manufacturers held in 
the offices of the Association in New York City 
recently, F. Hallett Lovell, Jr., resigned as presi- 
dent and a member of the board, and William M. 
Sweet resigned as manager. Mr. Lovell’s retirement 
was due to his giving up active business life, 
whereas Mr. Sweet is retiring to assume the duties 
of assistant to the president of the United Motors 
Corporation. C. W. Stiger of the Stromberg Motor 
Devices Company was elected to fill Mr. Lovell’s un- 
expired term as president. Mr. Sweet was elected 
a member of the board of directors to succeed Mr. 
Lovell and will serve until 1919. Christian Girl of 
the Perfection Spring Company was elected a mem- 
ber of the executive and finance committees. 
William Rands of the Motor Products Corporation 
was elected a member of the board to succeed C. E. 
Whitney, who has resigned. His term will expire in 
1919. At this meeting it was also voted to become 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. A number of new mem- 
bers were admitted. 


Jobbers of Years Ago 


HE following is a copy of The Daily Reveille, 
evening edition, dated St. Louis, Wednesday, 
June 23, 1847: 

“NOTICE—The subscribers will continue the 
business of Rogers, Shapleigh & Co. in St. Louis, 
at the same stand, No. 175 Main Street, under the 
name of SHAPLEIGH, DAY & CO., and are now 
receiving a complete and extensive assortment of 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and American Hardware, to 
which they solicit the attention of the friends of 
the late concern, and the dealers generally. 

“(Signed) AuGUSTUS F. SHAPLEIGH, 
“THOMAS D. Day.” 












High Prices Well Into 1917 


St. Louis, Mo. 
To the Editor: 
As far as the business of the past year is con- 
cerned there is no doubt but that all hardware job- 

















R. W. Shapleigh 


bers have had the same experience to a greater or 
less degree, which is, the rapid advance in prices, 
coupled' with the increased volume of business that 
has been done in almost every section of the coun- 
try. It will prove a profitable year’s business when 
the jobbers have taken stock and figured up how 
they come out. 

Such figures are liable, however, to be somewhat 
misleading unless the greatest conservatism is 
practiced in pricing the stock. 

The old saying, “Whatever goes up must come 
down,” is true in regard to the price of commodities 
as well as to the law of gravity. 

All hardware jobbers are now entering into a 
period where they are obliged to pay the high prices 
for the goods in their stock and it is going to be 
an extremely difficult matter to expect from the 
coming year’s business, with goods on this basis, 
anything like the good returns of this year. The 
future, from the jobbing standpoint, is one that 
should be regarded with the utmost care. 

The past year has been easy. The coming year 
may hold the penalty for the good fortune of the 
past year. 

The fluctuations of business are so violent from 
year to year that the only fair way to estimate it 
is to take the average of the lean and fat years 
during a definite period and figure from that basis. 

Conditions as they exist to-day point to a mainte- 
nance of high prices well into 1917 at least, and 
there seems no immediate reason to fear a turn 
downward in price conditions. 

Watchfulness and care, however, should be the 
watchword everywhere, as it is quite evident that 
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the country has taken in an enormous quantity of 
goods that will have to be digested before renewed 
purchases are made. 

The business pendulum has swung very far on the 
side of prosperity. Let us try to arrange things 
so that when it begins its return movement it may 
not swing so far in the other direction. 

Yours very truly, 


R. W. SHAPLEIGH, President, 
Shapleigh Hardware Company. 


Business Highly Satisfactory 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
To the Editor: 


I am pleased to say to you that our business 
during the past year has been highly satisfactory— 
in fact pretty well up to the limit of our physical 
capacity. 

I have not the courage to venture a prediction. 
On the one hand we have had two years of good 
crops, which alone should be sufficient to produce a 
sound and prosperous condition. Added to this is 
the abnormal influence of the war on business in 
general, and upon the munition industries in par- 
ticular, bringing with it the enormous influx of 
gold, and creating at the same time a demand for 
articles of American production in countries here- 
tofore supplied by the countries now at war; and 
added to this we have the benefits of the Aldrich 
Commission Currency law, or perhaps better known 
as the Federal Reserve law, which the Democrats 
were able to prevent being passed under the Taft 
Administration, and later did pass as a Democratic 
measure. We have, I say, all of these things as 














J. E. Baum 


influences in favor of a generally prosperous and 
active business for the coming year. 

As an offset, the bars have been thrown down to 
the product of foreign manufacturers under a free 
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trade administration; but which fortunately had 
only begun to show effect before the stimulus due 
to war conditions abroad had spurred our manufac- 
turers to unusual activities. If the war continues, 
manufacturers will without question continue to be 
busy and prosperous, and the highest wages ever 
paid in the history of the world will continue to be 
paid, as now. If, however, peace should be declared 
within the next few months, as seems possible, it is 
certain that the trade conventions already agreed 
upon by the Allied Nations will bring about a con- 
dition as to the United States which will cut off 
from us that part of the business of the Allied 
Nations which they may be able to turn to each 
other. 

At the same time their proposed absolute exclu- 
sion of German products will leave the United 
States and South America about the only markets 
for Germany, and, of course, Germany’s necessity 
for seeking an outlet will be greater than ever be- 
fore in the history of that very wonderful country. 
And if we meet that situation with the bars down 
admitting the products of German labor, which con- 
ceivably may then be almost pauper labor, we cer- 
tainly must be honest with ourselves and expect a 
very serious inroad in our own home markets; 
while the handicap of our absurd shipping laws 
will make it easy for Germany to once more regain 
the markets of South America. A certain hosiery 
manufacturer has told me within a week that he 
is months behind on his orders, but is only running 
to 75 per cent of his capacity for the reason that 
he cannot get a large enough force to keep his ma- 
chines going full capacity. I well remember a little 
over two years ago talking with this same manufac- 
turer, who then told me his plant was running on 
half time because of the competition of the German 
manufacturers. It seems like a very simple process 
to understand that the demand for labor in his town, 
and the scale of wages in his factory, have been 
tremendously influenced by the war conditions and 
by the withdrawal of German competition, and to 
predict the effect of returning to the condition that 
had begun to develop two years ago. 

Now Mr. Editor, if you can tell me, First—How 
long the war will continue, and Second—How long 
free trade will be continued; I would feel bold 
enough to venture a prediction as to business in 
1917; and with a satisfactory answer to these two 
important questions, or even to the latter of them 
alone, my prediction would be indeed optimistic. 

The laboring men of this country should apply the 
same theory in their membership in the nation as 
citizens that they do to their membership in their 
own union organizations, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of which is protection against that class of 
labor which is either able or willing to work for less 
than a fair wage. Let us protect ourselves against 
the cheap product of a cheap laborer outside of the 
United States just as we have always done. We 
have heretofore maintained laws against the im- 
portation of cheap contract labor and against the 
importation without a high tariff of the product 
of that character of labor, and it has made us the 
most prosperous country in the world. 

The policies developed by McKinley, Garfield, 
John Sherman and James G. Blaine brought this 
country the largest degree of prosperity ever 
achieved by any country in the world. Let us not 
supplant these policies, tried and proved, for the 
fallacies of Bryan, Daniels, Tillman and Wilson, 
under the influence of the artificial trade stimulus 
of a world wide war. 

Very truly yours, 
J. E. BAuM, President, 
Supplee-Biddle Hardware Company. 
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Jobber Busy as Long as De- 
mand Is Greater than 
Production 


BOSTON, MAss. 
To the Editor: 

I presume that our business is no exception to 
the jobbing hardware business in general, and | 
believe that the past twelve months will go down 
in history as the most unusual and eventful in the 
history of the trade. 

In order to get the full realization of the trans- 
formation which has taken place, we should go back 
to 1915, and note that from the time our present 
tariff laws went into effect until we began to feel 
the effect of purchases from the warring countries, 
the jobbing business was handicapped by the cur- 
tailing of the manufacturing interests, which, nat- 





A. H. Decatur 


urally, diminished the consumption of hardware. 
Had it not been for the turn in the tide in September, 
the trial balance of most jobbers would have shown 
the balance on the wrong side of the ledger for the 
year of 1915. But the change came, and the un- 
usual demand for hardware in October, November 
and December, and the rapid advance in prices made 
1915 more than an average year. 

The year of 1916 will show on paper the largest 
profit in the history of the hardware business. 
There has been an unusual demand both at home 
and abroad. The advance in steel and other prod- 
ucts has made it necessary for the manufacturer 
to make rapid advances in manufactured products, 
and jobbers’ stocks have shown several profits. But 
the jobber is not going out of business. The 
pendulum must swing back, and a large part of the 
profit shown by the trial balance will be consumed 
by the backward swing. Who of us would think 
it wise to draw out of our business the profits indi- 
cated by our books without in some way fortifying 
the business against the backward swing of the 
pendulum? Is it not a good opportunity to reduce 
our notes payable, if we have any, or, if not, to 
accumulate a surplus to take care of the shrinkage 
which is sure to come, rather than by extravagance 
in our business or personal expenditure use what 
we seem to have gained? If the bank is paid, we 
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can get further accommodation, or, if we have a 
surplus, we can draw on it. 

Regarding the future, as long as the demand is 
greater than the production, the jobber will be busy, 
and this will, undoubtedly, continue for months to 
come. The retail trade has, at last, awakened to the 
situation, and is now getting a profit based on the 
present cost, and is also profiting by good sales and 
the extra profit on goods on hand purchased at old 
prices, and, I believe, is taking a more hopeful view 
of the situation. The higher level of retail prices 
will, eventually, be a benefit to the retailer, who has 
learned that if the consumer cannot get a pocket- 
knife for 25 cents he will pay 35 or 40 cents. 

The future will be what we make it. Let us 
fortify ourselves and go to it. 

Yours truly, 
AUSTIN H. DECATUR, President, 
Decatur & Hopkins Company. 


Hardware Business in South 
Unprecedented 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
To the Editor: 

The prospects for a large fall business in the 
South were never better. While we in the South 
have many large mining and manufacturing enter- 
prises, yet at the same time the South is essentially 
an agricultural country, and it is upon the products 
of the soil that we depend for commerce. In the 
North and East, iron is king, but in the South we 
recognize but one monarch, cotton. 

When a good crop of cotton is made and prices 
are obtained, we have the business always. This 
year the crop will not be large, perhaps a 11,000,- 
000-bale crop, or a little less, but the price is high. 
A bale of cotton, including the seed, will bring in 
the neighborhood of $100. This crop was produced 
cheaply, and it will be the most profitable crop that 
we have had in the South for several decades. It 
will bring as much or more money than any crop 
heretofore produced and while cheaply produced the 
bulk of the crop will not be large, yet it will net the 
producer more than any previous crop. This means 
big business for the Southern merchants. 

So far as we are able to ascertain, the hardware 
business in this section for the past ninety days has 
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been unprecedented, and we see nothing to prevent 
a continual increase in our volume of business. 
Prices are being well maintained and collections are 
good. 

When the war first broke out the South suffered 
greatly, but this part of the country is now begin- 
ning to reap her reward as well as other sections 
of the United States. 

Yours very truly, 
R. M. DUDLEY, President, 
Gray & Dudley Hardware Company. 


Business This Year Forty Per 
= 
Cent Greater 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
To the Editor: 
The fall of the year is naturally the season of 


greatest trade activity. The crops go on the market 
at this time and cause a wide distribution of funds, 
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the transportation lines have more business offered 
than they can handle satisfactorily, while all in- 
dustries are very busy. Last year the business 
crept gradually upward through the first eight 
months and rounded into full activity in the fall. 
This has continued to date, and as we come again 
to this fall, business is active and prices advancing. 
We observe that in comparing the bank clearings of 
September, 1915, and September, 1916, that this 
year they are about 40 per cent greater. We have 
the greatest car shortage for years and much busi- 
ness is held back for lack of cars. 

As is well known, the cotton crop is the leading 
crop of the South. East of the Mississippi River 
this crop has been greatly damaged by storms and 
the boll weevil. It now appears that we will have 
the smallest crop in recent years. This shortage is 
partly compensated for by the high prices for cot- 
ton and cotton seed, and further advantage comes 
to our section from diversification of the crops and 
also stock raising. We are discovering that the 
South can be made the greatest stock country in 
the United States. We have long seasons suitable 
for growing grasses, and it does not require such 
long time feeding as in some other places. Thus 
what seems a pest and destruction, the boll weevil, 
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will teach our people not to depend on one crop. We 
observe that the people who depend on any one crop, 
whether wheat or corn, oats or cotton, are never a 
prosperous people. Just as storekeepers evolved 
out of dealing in one specialty to a great variety of 
articles, so the farmer must get away from the 
one-crop system to diversification. 

It has become to be generally believed that a pres- 
idential year is always a poor year for business. 
If this is the rule, then the rule is broken and busi- 
ness is going on at a greater pace than we have seen 
for years and bids fair to continue. No one seems 
alarmed or greatly exercised as to whether or not 
there will be any change of administration next 
month. In fact, we have two good and capable men 
leading the two great parties, from which we are 
sure to get our president, and we feel safe in any 
event. Of course, it is not necessary to ask the 
choice of this section of the country as to whom 
they want and expect for President, and as they 
do not expect any change, this may account for the 
great ease in which we find the people. 

This week the Alabama State Fair is being held 
here at Birmingham and it would delight most any 
one to see the fine exhibits of hogs, cattle, chickens 
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and farm products, clearly showing that we have a 
great country. 

The automobile trade of our city astonishes every 
one, as it continues to enlarge. It looks as if every 
family of even moderate income must be using an 
automobile. It is a tremendous business through- 
out the country, and our city is doing its part. 
People used to say the country would all become 
bankrupt buying automobiles, but their prophecy 
seems a long time coming true, and they have be- 
come more accustomed to them and have even quit 
making prophecies of this kind. They are the 
greatest agency we have in getting good roads, and 
thus what may be lost in automobiles will be gained 
in good roads and thus even up matters. Seeing 
that the automobile has come to stay, hardware 
dealers are fast becoming dealers in automobile 
accessories and are finding a large source of profit- 
able business. I suppose the garage when prop- 
erly conducted will be lasting, for there is a real 
place for it, and yet the hardware dealer will find 
good business in accessories. 

Yours truly, 
J. D. Moore, President, 
Moore-Handley Hardware Company. 


Developing a Furnace Business 
From Seven Furnaces to Over 1000 in Ten Years—The 


Method that Brought the Results 


BY LOUIS J. HECKLER 


HE fundamental principle underlying the suc- 
cess of any business is that of having none but 
satisfied customers and this never applies more 

aptly than to the furnace business. We began sell- 
ing furnaces 10 years ago. The first season we 
were in business we disposed of seven furnaces. 
Last year the total number sold and installed by us 
was 929, and this year our sales bid fair to reach 
the 1200 mark. 

We found at the beginning that about 10 per cent 
of the people who were using furnaces were entirely 
satisfied with them and that the other 90 per cent 
had a grievance of some kind. This dissatisfaction 
in most instances was not the cause of the furnace’ 
itself, but because the heating contractor did not 
properly install it or else made no attempt whatever 
to remedy the complaints that reached him. We 
began to see the opportunity that existed for the 
dealer who would make a real effort to satisfy every 
customer, and it was with this principle as a foun- 
dation that our furnace business was built. We 
make a claim to-day, and in fact our claim has al- 
ways been, that we have not one dissatisfied furnace 
customer. Not that we receive no complaints, be- 
cause the furnace business is not by any means a 
bed of roses. But just as soon as the complaint is 
registered we find out what the trouble is, and if 


necessary we do not hesitate to spend more money 
making good a complaint of this kind than the 
amount of actual profit on that particular sale. The 
result is that we have, to our knowledge, no dissatis- 
fied customers. 


The Value of Satisfaction 


We have analyzed the proposition from the cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint something on this order: 

John Jones is in the market for a furnace. He 
has decided that a hot-air heating system is the 
kind he wants. His only trouble then is in finding 
the furnace that will best meet his needs. Usually 
he will quiz his neighbor on the subject. He will 
inquire the make of furnace used by his neighbor 
and the manner in which it is doing the work re- 
quired of it. In all probability he will ask a dozen 
or more questions regarding the heating contractor 
and the service he has given. 

Now, if this neighbor has one of our furnaces 
and is pleased with it, he will naturally speak in our 
favor. If he is dissatisfied with our furnace or our 
service he will register a knock instead of a boost. 
The prospective customer asks perhaps six or eight 
persons about furnaces. Though five out of six 
speak in favor of our furnace and one only is dis- 
satisfied with it, the one case of dissatisfaction will 





The Heckler battery of delivery trucks and salesmen’s cars. Four in the picture are equipped with the Heckler 
“furnace-hood” 
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The store front of Heckler Bros. The two furnaces incorporated in the window construction, the immense 


thermometers a 


often influence the prospect to place the order for 
some furnace other than ours. It can readily be 
seen why it is so essential that all our customers 
should be well satisfied customers. 

The manner in which we obtain inquiries, how in- 
quiries are handled, how sales are made, and after 
the goods are sold how we proceed with the erection 
and inspection, together with the collection of the 
account, can be analyzed briefly. 


Following Up Prospects 


Building reports furnish us with the name and 
address of the owner and builder of every building 
which is erected within the territory that we cover, 
A catalog is sent to each person on this list and the 
names are then filed in a card index. 

This catalog is a 120-page publication and is in- 
tended to make a more personal, human-interest ap- 
peal than do most catalogs of this nature. Instead 
of stereotyped descriptions, easy conversational 
talks on the various departments of the store and 
of the separate items are given. The captions used 
under each illustration carry out the general scheme 
of obtaining through the printed page a semblance 
of the same close touch that can be had through per- 
sonal contact. For instance, under the illustration 
of the interior of the store are these words, “And 
this is why we say ‘Pittsburgh’s finest hardware 
store.’” And beneath the cut of a furnace are the 
words “And this is the Heckler twin combination 
coal and gas range.” The idea of these and of the 
manner in which the entire catalog is written is to 
give the reader the impression of a personally con- 
ducted tour through our store with the heads of the 


the two furnaces above them are exceptionally good advertising for the furnace department 


various departments. The advantages of the warm- 
air furnace are fully described and in addition is a 
long list of institutions and individuals that are 
satisfied users of Heckler furnaces. 

The recipient of this catalog usually becomes in- 
terested in us, and if we do not arouse any desire 
for our furnaces we still stand a good chance of ob- 
taining his interest in builders’ hardware, stoves 
or ranges. 


Delivery and Advertising 


A good many prospects are developed by the little 
furnace hood attached to our trucks and to the sales- 
men’s cars. Five of our vehicles are now equipped 
in this way. They go to all parts of the city and 
tell the public that “Heckler furnaces make warm 
friends.” 

The furnaces which we have erected at the front 
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When the furnace is completely installed a record of 
it is kept on a card like this 
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A section of the Heckler sample room in 


of our stores have also been the means of a good 
many inquiries. These furnaces are so erected that 
one-half of each one is outside of the show window. 
A large hole is cut in the door. On the inside of 
each furnace is arranged an imitation coal fire so 
that the customer, when standing outside, can see 
what appears to be a real fire burning in a real fur- 
nace. The furnaces lend distincticn to the store 
front and cannot be missed. They can be seen by 
people passing in either direction. 

In addition to the two furnaces mentioned there 
are two others, above and at each side of the win- 
dows. Underneath are two giant thermometers on 
which is lettered ‘Heckler furnaces keep the tem- 
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which coal-burning furnaces are displayed 


perature uniform.” These thermometers are closely 
observed by the public during summer and winter 
and naturally when the eye turns to one of these 
thermometers it immediately sees the furnace also. 

Each year we have an exhibit at the Pittsburgh 
exhibition. During the seven weeks that the exhi- 
bition is open there is an attendance of about 500,000 
people. It opens in September, just at the time 
when cooler weather is beginning to make itself 
felt. 

At this exhibition we display all the different 
types of furnaces which we install, and have them 
so arranged that they can be lighted, explained and 
demonstrated to the prospective customers. We se 


The gas furnace and gas range display room has a carpeted floor, and chairs for customers 
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cure the name and address of every person making 
an inquiry and obtain the privilege of submitting 
an estimate. 


A Valuable Book 


Our “Furnace Estimate Book,” which contains 16 
pages, has proved extremely valuable to us. It is 
handled by seven different persons in our organiza- 
tion on each job. 

First of all the furnace estimator takes the neces- 
sary measurements which are written on the first 
page of the book with directions for reaching the 
job. He then turns it over to a stenographer, who 
makes out the proposal or estimate. This estimate 
is then mailed to the prospective customer, together 
with a letter and a Heckler Bros. five-year guaran- 
tee. If the proposal is satisfactory the acceptance 
blank which is attached to the estimate is signed by 
the customer and returned. 

When the order is received the page containing 
the contract price made by the estimator is torn 
from the book and filed with the signed order. The 
book then goes to the shop to be handled by the 
third person, the shop foreman, who makes a list 
of the material as itemized. The fourth person to 
receive the book is the shipper, who checks the mate- 
rial and returns the book to the furnace department. 
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The workman who installs the furnace receives the 
book next. This enables him to tell how and where 
to install each register and gives him complete in- 
formation about the work. Upon completion of the 
work he signs his name and puts the amount of 
time and expense in the book and a list of the mate- 
rial which is left over. The book is once more re- 
turned to the furnace department. The material 
slip is then detached and given to the shipper so 
that when any of the trucks are in the neighborhood 
they can bring back the left-over material. From 
there the book goes to the bookkeeper, who charges 
direct from it to the ledger. Finally it is filed with 
the original signed contract and can be referred to 
at any time later when repairs or replacements are 
needed. 

When the job is entirely done the name of the in- 
dividual and his address, together with the number 
and kind of furnace and the name of the workman 
who installed it, are written on a specially printed 
card. This gives us a permanent card index record 
of all furnaces installed. 

These, then, are the main points upon which our 
furnace business has been built. Most important of 
all we believe is to spare no effort to make satisfied 
customers. When this end is reached there can be 
very little wrong with the business as a whole. 
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GeorGcE D. Lyrorp, formerly treasurer of the Union 
Hardware Company, Torrington, Conn., has purchased 
the hardware store of Charles G. Agard at Main and 
Water Streets. Mr. Lyford will conduct the business 
on the same lines that have been responsible for the 
firm’s success, and will also add a complete line of 
paints, oils and glass. In the early spring Mr. Lyford 
contemplates remodeling the adjoining store and adding 
a large stock of sporting goods. Mr. Lyford is a native 
of Cambridge, Mass. For several years he was with the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Company of Boston, 
and later was in charge of the firm’s Minneapolis 
branch. The business which Mr. Lyford has just 
bought was founded about fifty-two years ago by Brad- 
ley R. Agard and George W. Church, under the firm 
name of Agard & Church. In 1880 both partners dis- 
posed of the business to the Agard Hardware Company 
and then retired. Charles G. Agard was then treas- 
urer and general manager of the company, and in 1888 
became sole proprietor. In 1904 the business was 
moved into its present quarters. The store is stocked 


with hardware of every description, including farming 
implements, cutlery, fishing tackle, carpenters’ and ma- 
chinists’ tools, and many hardware novelties and other 
specialties. Mr. Lyford will in addition carry an ex- 
tensive line of sporting goods, and would like catalogs 
on tennis, golf, baseball, foot-ball, basket-ball, etc. The 
Lyford Hardware-Sporting Goods Company will be the 
name of the new concern. 


J.-B. ALSBROOK, manager of the Boyle Hardware 
Company, Greelyville, S. C., was married to Miss Lucie 
C. Peoples of Mecklenburg County, Va., at Holy Trinity 
Church, Townsville, N. C., on Oct. 11. Mr. Alsbrook 
has been in the hardware business for a little more than 
twelve years, eleven years with the Kingstree Hardware 
Company of Kingstree, S. C. 


ERNEST ALSCHULER has severed his connections as 
Western manager of the Inter-State Electric Novelty 
Company, Chicago, IIl., and is now acting as salesman- 
ager of the American Carbon & Battery Company, 
East St. Louis, Ml. 
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Hardware Wholesalers and Manu- 
facturers Meet at Atlantic City 


(Continued from page 214) 
I 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill, F. C. Ralston; 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind., Robt. Miller ; Iron 
Age, The, New York, N. Y., Charles Lundberg ; Iron City 
Tool Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., Wm. H. Hays; Irvington Mfg. 
Co., Irvington, N. J., D. G. Smith, Landon P. Smith; Irwin 
Auger Bit Co., Wilmington, Ohio, G. M. Riley, S. A. Mitchell : 
Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y., Walter H. More ; Ives Mfg. 
Co., W. A., Wallingford, Conn., c. Benham ; Iwan Bros., South 
Bend, Ind., W. L. Iwan. 


J 


Johnson's, Iver, Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass.. 
R. P. Boyd, Frank I. Clark, J. Lovell Johnson, G. F. Salis- 
bury; Johnson, J. T., Kingston, | Se Oe Me Johnson ; John- 
son, Mechem & Bogren, Washington, D. C., Kenneth M. S. 
Johnson; Johnson Sales Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., George S. Eb- 
bert, H. D. Miller; Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. A. & Crockett, Roland Gerry, Robt. Geddis, Thomas 
C. Ham, Geo. A. Mason. 


K 


Kane & Keyser Hardware Co., Belington, W. Va., J. E. 
Keyser; Kelley Co., Henry C., New York, N. Y., Wilbur T. 
Asler, H. M. Soderstorm; Kelley, How, Thompson Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., Geo. W. Welles; Kelly Axe Mfg. Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., G. E. Kelly, Geo. T. Price, W. A. Shepard; 
Keyless Auto Clock Co., New York, ~~ & © Peery; 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ii, E. M. Morey, H. G. 
Moore; King Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga., Thomas R. 
Frazier, Geo. E. Kin ; Kirk, Latty Mfg. Co., The, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, James Gill, 8S. D. Latty, C. H. Longfield, 7, ie 
MclIsaac; Klaas, Max, New York, N. Y.; Robert L. Klaas, 
Max Klaas; Klaxon Company, Newark, N. J., Walter P. 
Coghlan ; Kline & Co., Williamsport, Pa., James N. Kline; 
Knapp & Spencer Co., ‘Sioux City, lowa, Cc A. Knapp; Kruse 
Hardware Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio, Charles Kruse. 


L 


La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, L. S. Thomson ; 
Lake Erie Iron Co., Cleveland, Ohio, D. A. Birdseye Frank 
W. Davis; Lakeside Forge Co., J. B. Harrison; Lalance & 
Grosjean Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y., A. J. TR Palmer 
W. Holmes, J. H. Stevenson; Lamson & Sessions Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Roy E. Boffenmeyer, George M. North; 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., Frank J. 
Wachter, Charles F. Smith, Arthur G. Kimball, James N. 
Stanley ; Larson Hardware Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., George 
E. Larson; Lawson Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill, B. M. Moore; 
Lebanon Chain Works, Lebanon, Pa., Eli Attw ood; Lee 
Coit-Anderson Hardware Co., Omaha, Neb., J. Clarke Coit; 
Leonard Hardware Co., C., Petersburg, ’Va., Frank M. 
Hobbs; Lindsay Hardware Co., Jas. C., Pittsburgh, Pa., A. 
J. Bihler; Lockwood, Luithemeyer, Henry Co., The, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, J. J. Fite, EF H. Luithemeyer ; Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., South Norwalk, Conn., Geo. E. Eddy; Lodge Mfg. Co., 
South Pittsburgh, Tenn., J. Lodge; Logan, Le te Hardware 
Co., Pittsburgh, 'Pa., Robert M. Repp, P A gan; Long 
Distance Spark Plug, Birmingham, Ala., G. z Stafford ; 
— Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., H. H. Burtis, Chas. Meacham, 

A. Wa ker, Ww. -. Webber ; Lucas Co., Inc., pes Phila- 
deiphia,” Pa., Frank N Johnston ; Lufkin Rule Co.. Saginaw, 

ich. B. McGee, Robt. G. Thompson ; Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Sayil. Vpniladeiphia, Pa., R. L. McHale; Luthe Hardware 
Co., F. H. Luthe, S. B. McGee; Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., F. H. Luther, Cc. R. Pfeifer ; Lyon, Conklin 
Co., Baltimore, Md., Edgar Lyon. 


M 


Machinists’ Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., John C. a ae 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., New York, N. Y., 
Byrd; Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, hig” Y 
J. Reynolds ; Mann Co., Jas. H., Lewiston, Pa. Frank E. 
Mann; Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, Owen Moynihan, H. H. Replogle; Markham Air 
Rifle Co., Plymouth, Mich., Edward H. Lewis; Markt & 
Hammacher Co., New York, N. Y., G. Vintschger ; Marshall 
Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Edw. T. Adams, oa Mar- 
shall; Masbach Hardware Co., New York, N. Y., Robert J. 
Masbach ; Massachusetts Saw Works, Springfield, Mass., 

W. Donahue, H. F. Strout; Mathews & Boucher, Roches- 
foe, N. Y., James H. Boucher ; May Hardware Co., F. P. 
Washington, D. C., Leo C. May: Maydale Hammer a The 


David, Norwich, N. Y., Willis H. Simpson, John F. Det- 
lefsen ; McCaffrey File Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Hugh ‘MeCat- 
frey ; ‘McCarty & Co., J. C., New York, N. . W. Me- 


Carty ; McClung Co., C. M., Knoxville, Tenn., Bruce Keener ; 
McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., The, East Palestine, Ohio, FE 

Cc. McGraw, C. E. Miley, John Morgan; McGregor Hardware 
Co., Springfield, Mo., Arch McGregor; McKinney Mfg. Co., 
a, ra, ©. M. King; McKinnon Chain Co., Buffalo, 

ay Brisbin, L. B. Powell; McQuay-Norris ‘Mfg. Co., 
at. Louis, Mo., G.’ W. Harkrader; ead, Gossett & Co., 
New York, N. Y., Thomas H. Gossett; Mead, Gossett & Co., 
Louisville, Ky., 6. ¢. Mead; Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York City, me A a nr ba E. Lake; Me- 
chanics Tools Mfg. Corp., D Alexander 
Heidt; Merchant & Evans P philadelphia, Pa., R. J. De- 
lavan, W. V. Logan, J. A. McKee, R. G. Nelson, Cc. BE. Pum- 
phrey, Wm. E. Waters; Michigan Bolt & Nut ha gs ™ -_ 
troit, Mich., F. 8. Bigler : Miller Bros. Hardware Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., Fred Miller, Jacob Miller, Geo. W. Miller; Miller 
Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis., z 2 Luedke; Miller 
Lock Co., Philadelphia, Pa., H. E. Dripps, Edwin A. Jack- 
son, FE. L. Meadowcroft, W. Ramsay; Montauk Paint Mfg. 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., —, ma va Frank E. Cornell; Moore, 
Handley Hardware Co., rmingham, oe J. D. Moore; 
Moore Push Pin Co., Phitadelphice Pa., G. Underwook, W. 
Percy Mills; Morley ‘Bros. Saginaw. Mich, Mrs. C. H. Galize, 
Edward W. Morley. R. Ts ter Jr.; Motor Appurtenances 
Corporation, New Work, 1 N. . George Fritz; Mount Vernon 
Wood Mills, Baltimore, Md. Hero; Mount Union Tan- 


ning & Extract Co., Mount ni, © 'Pa., Cc. C. Wienefeld. 
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Nash Hardware Co., Fort Worth, Texas, Chas. E. Nash; 
National Association Sheet & Tin Plate Mfers., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., W. T. Horner; National Carbon Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, E. Harvel Bondwin, A. E. ernie National City 
Bank of New York, New York, N. Y., C. Schwedtman, 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., New “York, N. e Wm. 
H. Matthai, Geo. Harper, John J. Mapp, Albert 8S. King; 
National Hardware Association, Philadelphia, Pa., George 
A. Fernley, T. James Fernley, Thomas Fernle National 

One-Cent Letter Postage Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
George T. Mcintosh; National Retail Hardware Associ iation, 
Argos, Ind., M. L. Covey, Chas. T. Woodward; National 
Rubber Co., Pottstown, Pa., R. O. Sperry; National Tube 
Co., New Orleans, La., Hugo Weidmann ; Nelson Hardware Co., 
Roanoke, Va., Geo. G. Moore, A. M. Nelson, Jr.; Nelson Metal 
Coa, ©. H., Baltimore, Md., C. H. Nelson; Neverslip Mfg. Co.. 
The, New Brunswick, W. J. McCurdy ; New Jersey Wire 
Cloth Co., The, Trenton, 'N. J., Louis G. ers; Newberry 
Hardware Co., Alliance, Neb., C. A. Newberry, Norman 
Newberry ; Newlin- -Knight Hardware Co., Philadelphia, la., 
Wm. H. Jones, D. Greenig, Wm. E. Dowler ; Ney Manu- 
facturing Co., Geneon, Ohio, J. M. Mobley, D. D. Miller ; 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. I, Paul C. Nicholson, 
Wallace L. Pond; North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
——— Kinsman, John S. North, A. J. Steltz; North & Co., 

B., New Haven, Conn., Frederick H. Stevens ; North 
Sates Tool Co., Hallowell, Me., H. E. Earle, W. H. Mat- 
thai; Northwestern Barb Wire Co., Sterling, IlL., W. M. Dil- 
lon; Northwestern Chemical Co., The, Marietta, Ohio, F. R. 
Hall; Nusbaum, A. 
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Oakes & Dow Co., The, Boston, Mass., Wm. W. Oakes; 
Odell Hardware Co., Greensboro, N. C., CS. "HL Ireland ; Oliver 
Bros., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., T. E. Oliver, E. R. Wendemuth : 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., George T. Bailey, 
Cc. E. Guthridge, H. L. Usher; Oneida Community, Ltd., 
Oneida, N. Y., W. T. Earl, P. W. Herrick, A. M. Kinsley, 
M. E. Kinsley, P. B. Noyes, G. Wayland Smith; Orgill 


Brothers, Memphis, *y* “oy Pa yt Ott-Heiskell Hard- 
= Co., Wheeling, W. . Va., E. Vossler, W. F. Ken- 
nedy. 
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Parker Co., The Chas., Meriden, Conn., Frederick Pease; 
Parker & Nimmo Co., E. L., Baltimore, Ma., W. C. Nimmo; 
Payson Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.., Frederick Pfeifer; Peden 
Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Tex., E, A. Peden; Penn, Inc., 
A. C., New York, N. Y¥., Geo. A. Dickson, M. E. Johnson, A. 
Cc. Penn, J. A, Roberts; Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., J. S. Bonbright, N. D. Perine; Pennsyl- 

vania Woven Wire Co., Lock Haven, Pa., J. Ww. Dickey ; 

Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co., wee Philadelphia, ra, WV. a. 
Kennon; Pike Mfg. Co., Pike, H., E. Bertram Pike, H. E. 
Smith; Pittsburgh’ ‘Shovel Co., The, Pittsburgh, Pa., Louis V. 
Walsh; Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., ‘Chas. M. 
Porcher, E. Steyther; Platt & Washburn Refining Co., New 
York, XK. Y., a H. Dickison; Plumb, Inc., Fayette R., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., H. Castten, John J. Teeple, John M, Williams; 
Potter re, S., The, Geneva, Ohio, W. A. Potter; Potts Son 
& Co., W. , Philadelphia, Pa., F. J. McNeive; Power Farm- 
ing esau. St. Joseph, Mich., ank W. Maas; Pritzlaff 
Hardware Co., John, Milwaukee, is., H. Aug. Luedke, ~ 
C. Pritzlaff ; Pull Easy Mfg. Co., The, "Waukesha, Wis., W. P. 
Ferris. Q 


Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., S. L. Neilson, 
Henry Rittenhouse. 


R 


Reed Mfg Co., Erie, Pa., E, C. Barnett, T. M. Stromeyer; 
Reed & Prince Mfg. Co., hg ge 1g Mass., Edward E. 
Lothrop ; Refior, E. H.; Reilly ees. & Raub, Lancaster, Pa., 
U. Grant Barr, Richard M. Reill vs Reliance Mf; Co., The, 
Massillon, Ohio, tg C. McLain; Remi eevee Sr y ont M. 
Cc. Ce. New York, , Oe Se Hebard, J. S, Lester, ‘ey J. 
Strugnell, J. W. wall; Republic Iron & Steei Co., Youn 
town, Ohio, C. T. Johnston ; Reynolds Bd Co., Dixon 
Douglas G. Harvey, John G. Ralston, H. G. Reynolds ; Rion’ 
Lewis, & Son, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, Ww. J. Lawson ; Rice & 
Miller Co., Bangor, Me., E. E, Patten; Richards & ‘Conover 
Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo., Jo hn A. Conover, C. D. 
Moore, John F. Richards ; Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
a Ww. D. Jameson; Rich 1mond Hardware Co., Richmond, w. 

W. D. Stuart; Riter Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Chas. 
J. “Reiter, Michael Miller Riter ; Robinson Co., M. W., Brook- 
lyn, i George C. Hardi ing, E. Harry Lewis; Rock Island 
Mfg. "Os. "Rock Island, Ill., C. E. Shields; Rogers & Miller, 
Philadelphia, Pa., R. W. Rogers; Rome Mfg. Co., Rome, 
N. Y., C. P, Drake, A. E. Spriggs, E. H. Sraneore or., J. J. 
Walworth; Root Co., C. J., Bristol, Conn., J. T. Chidsey ; 
Royal Equipment Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn., S, Simpson; 
Rowntree, Inc., John F,, San a ag Cal., John F. Rown- 
tree ; Rubberset Co., Newark, N. J., J. Matches ; Russell 
& Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, thie. H. B. Coleman, T.. J. 
Usher; Russell, ty tree & Md Bolt & Nut Co., Port 
Chester, N. Y., W. 8S. Comly, R. B. M. Cook. 


s 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass.,_F. J. Coakley; 
Sand, Hulfish & Lassee, Baltimore, Wm. W. Hulfish; 
Sanford Bros., Chattanooga, Tenn., T. Sanford; Sargent 
& Co., New Haven, Conn., R. B. ee Murray Sargent, 
Geo. T. Wiepert; ware e Arms Co., Utica, N. Y¥., Harry E. 
Haynes, Frank Pp. elley ; Schoedinger, F. O., Columbus, 
Ohio, F. O. PF Seattle Hardware Co., Seattle, 
Wash., W. L, sae H. A. Parks; Seidell & Co., Henry, 
Baltimore, Md., F. oe Seltzer & Klahr Hardware Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa a . P. Cochrane, Helen F. Cochrane, 
‘Wm. S. MacPherson, R. J. Maharg, H. F. Maharg, Carrie B. 
Owen, W. C. Parsons, Helen W. ieger ; Semmes Hardware 
Co., Savannah, Ga., J. L. Burr; Seymour Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., gs ag J. Birger pate Hardware Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., R. M - apis, Youtis; Sharp Geark Plug Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Fiooker, Jj. 8S. McKenney; Sheet 
Metal & Supply Co., Een ony Pé., A. K. . 

& Brother, hiladelphia, Pa., John R_ Griffith. P. A. Grif- 
fith; Shultz Belting Co., st. Louis, Mo., A. C. Laurence; 
Sickels & Preston Co., Davenport, Iowa, Theo. Neuhaus; 
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Silver Lake Co., Newtonville, Mass., Norman Mintz; Simonds 
Mig. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., J. E. Kelley, Mrs. J. E. Kelley, 
A. G. Simonds, Gifford K. Simonds; Simonds Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., G. T. Curtis; Simmons Mfg. Co., St, Louis Mo., 
Wm. Enders; Slaymaker Tack Mfg. Corp., Lancaster, Pa., 
W. Heyward Smith; Smith Bros. Hardware Co., The, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, O. L. Davis; Smith Hardware Co., The W. H., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., W. H. Smith; Smith & Hemenway Co., 
New York, N. Y., B. Cox, E. B. Odgers, Landon P. Smith, 
D. G. Smith, Frank P. Tenney; Smith Pub. Co., W. R. C., 
Atlanta, Ga., Chas. N. Beard; Smith & Wesson, Springfield, 
Mass., David H. Reddie, F. H. Wesson; Sparks-Withington 
Co., The, Jackson, Mich., Guy C. Core, Claude Falkenburg; 
Speer Hardware Co., Fort Smith, Ark., F. B. Dunlap; Split- 
dorf Electric Co., Newark, N. J., W. J. Carroll, Jr., O. J. 
Rohde; Standard Chain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., C. M. Power; 
Standard Horse Shoe Co., Boston, Mass., George S. Bout- 
well; Standard Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Joseph A. Fuller, 
R. T. Lane; Standard Vending Machine Co., Hazelton, Pa., 
A. L. Rawlins; Standard Woven Fabric Co., Walpole, Mass., 
R. D. Northrop; Standart Bros., Ltd., Detroit, Mich., C. B. 
Sayles; Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn., S. V. 
Armstrong, H. W. Blackman, Edw. Ingalls, E. P. King, R. 
N. Peck, A. W. Peck, Jr., R. M. Parsons, A. W. Stanley, 
J. E. Stone, G. H. Storey, J. B. Wilbur, Jr.; Stanley Works, 
The, New Britain, Conn., Geo. P. Hart, L. S. Howe, A. C. 
McKinnie, E. R. Swift, A. Zimmerman; Stark Rolling Mili 
Co., Canton, Ohio, John D. Higgins, John N. Remsen; Starke- 
Seybold, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, Herbert B. Seybold; Stauf- 
fer, Eshleman & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. L. George 
Wiltz; E. C. Stearns Co., Syracuse, N. ¥., W. Gallayin; 
Stevens Arms Co., J., Chicopee Falls, Mass., W. B. Joslin, 
2 & a H Stewart-Warner Speedometer Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., V. N. Hansen ; Stichter Hardware Co., Reading, 
Pa., A. B. Stein; Stowell Company, The, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Thos. E. Ward; Stuber & Kuck, Peoria, Ill., J. M. Sherwood; 
Summers, Parrott Hardware Co., Johnson City, Tenn., J. P. 
Summers; Su = Hardware Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
J. E, Baum, . M. Biddle, Robert Biddle, 2d, George W. 
Ellis, Fulton J. Hall, Frederick H. Karutz, R. R. Seagraves, 
Wm. Geo. Stelz; Surpless, Dunn & Co., Chicago, Ill., James 
Surpless ; Surtees, Oscar W., New York, N. Y.; Swank Hard- 
ware Co., Johnstown, Pa., C. R. Glock; James Swan Co., 
Seymour, Conn., W. B. Swan, Geo. F. Taylor, F. G. Wooster ; 
Swift Fly Swatter Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Swineford 
Co., The, G. A., Canton, Ohio, G. A. Swineford. 


¥ 


Taylor Co., N. & G., Philadelphia, Pa., Owen J. Geraghty ; 
Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago, Ill., H. W. Finnell, 
H. W. Finnell; Tenk Hardware Co., Quincy, Ill, Rudolph 
Tenk, Miss Gertrude Tenk, Miss Pauline Tenk; Terre Haute 
Malleable and Mfg. Co., Terre Haute, Ind., H. L. Arnold; 

homas, Q. B., Atlantic City; Thompson, W. A. L., Topeka, 
Kan., W. A. 1. Thompson; Toledo Wheelbarrow Co., The, 
Toledo, Ohio, W. L. Schumacher, Frank B. Anderson; Town- 
ley Metal & Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo., Geo. E, Gar- 
land, E. T. Hubbell; Tritch Hardware Co., The Geo., Denver, 
Colo., H. J. Thomas; Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, D. 
H. Oskin, H. A. Kerr, Milton Pray; Treman, King & Co., 
Ithaca N. Y., F. L. Hawes, R, H. Treman; Tryon Co., 
E. K., Philadelphia, Pa., Evan G. Chandler, Chas. G. Tryon. 


U 


Underhill, Clinch & Co., New York, N. Y., Alfred D. Clinch, 
F. E. Underhill; United Novelty €o., The, Lancaster Pa., 
A, Rosenstein; Union Carbide Sales €o., New York, N. Y., 
Harvey E. Meagher, R. G. Noble, W. A. Wadsworth; Upson 
Nut Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio, N. J. Clarke, F. 8. Brewer; 
Usona Mfg. Co., The, Toledo, Ohio, Howard M. Price; Usona 
Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y., Sheffield Clark, Frank Stout; 
U. C. Tack Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio, C. G. Lamb; U. 8. 
Cartridge Co., New York, N. Y., C. R. Babson; Union Drawn 
Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., Wm. B. Todd, Louis W. Wil- 
liams; United States Horse Shoe Co., Erie, Pa., Burton S. 
Fletcher; United States Sand Paper Co., Williamsport. Pa., 
Frank F. Winters; U. S. Tire Company, New York, N. Y., 
F. I. Reynolds. 


Vv 


Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., Indianapolis, Ind., C. J. 
Prentiss, S. G. Van Camp, G. 8. Winders, Cortland Van 
Camp; Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, Ill., Felix Van Cleef, Noah 
Van Cleef; Van Deren Hardware Co., Lexington, Ky., J. F. 
Van Deren; Varick Co., John B., Manchester, N. H., Chas. 
A. Adams, Samuel F. Burleigh, Geo. E. McClintock ; Vaughan 
& Bushnell Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. Sanford S. Vaughan, 
Irving S. Kemp; Victor Sporting Goods Co., Springfield, 
Mass., P. H. Floyd; Vichek Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio, H. H. 
Perkins, B. G, Gilmore, F. J. Vichek; Virginia-Carolina 
Hardware Co., Richmond, Va., W. S. Pinder. 
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Wabash Screen Door Co., Chicago, Ill, W. D. Biggers, 
W. J. Donahue, H. R. Weesner; Wagner Hardware Co., 
The, Mansfield, Ohio, C. C. Wagner, F. A. Walter; Walden 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., . §, Bellows, J. H. Faw; 
Walker Co., The James, Baltimore, Md., James Walker; 
Wallingford Mfg. Co., The Wallingford, Vt.. Wm. A. Graham, 
Cc. G. MeGhie; Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Leon C. Warner; Warren & Co., J. M., Troy, N. Y., H. S. 
Darby; Warren Axe & Tool Co., Warren, Ohio. H. P. Stone; 
Warren Stamping Co., Warren, Ohio, J. H. Cumming; War- 
ren Tool & Forge Co., The, Warren, Ohio, Geo. F. Konold, 
M. J. Konold; Waterbury Co., New York, N. Y., J. M_ Wood; 
Watkins-Cottrell Co., Richmond, Va., Chas. H. Watkins; 
Weed & Co.. Buffalo, N. Y.. Loren O. Davenport; Weed & 
Co., J. D., Savannah, Ga., Henry D. Weed; Wheeling Cor- 
rugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va., W. H. Abbott, A. W. Cratsly, 
Wm. L. Latta, A. Q. Moffat, Cc. E. Scofield; Whiting-J. J. 
Adams Co.. John L., Boston, Mass., L. C. Hill, James L. 
Kelly, R. H. Ure; Whitner, C. K., Reading, Pa.; Wiebusch 
& Hilger, Ltd., New York, N. Y., P. L. Van Alst'yne; Wilson 
Co., John K., Baltimore, Md., John K. Wilson; Wilson Hard- 
ware Co., E. L., Beaumont, Texas, John L. Keith, Edmund 
Eusters; Williams Hardware Co., The, Clarksburg, W. Va.. 
J. W. Williams, D. B. Williams; Williamsnort Iron & Nail 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., John M. Young; Winchester R. A. 
Co., New Haven, Conn., Irby Bennett, J. H. Cameron; Win- 
sted Edge Tool Works. Winsted, Conn., A. L. Clark; Wint- 
gen, H. F.; Witte Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo., O. W. Witte; 
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White Mountain Freezer Co., Nashua, N. H., Lester F. 
Thurber ; Wonder Mist Co., New York, N. Y., C. C. Boynton; 
Wood, C. Edward; Wood Iron & Steel Co., Alan, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. F. C. Milliken; Wood Shovel & Tool Co., The, 
Piqua, Ohio, C. M. Avery, William W. Wood, 3d; Wood, Val- 
lance & Co., Hamilton, Canada, S. H. Alexander; Woodwell 
Co., J. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.. H. J. Menges; Worthington Co., 
The Geo., Cleveland, Ohio, C. A. Jewett, H. H. Rudd, W. D. 
Taylor ; Wright Bros. Hardware Co., Vicksburg, Miss., C. G. 
Wright; Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., John F. Childs, 
J. J. Collins, John A. Denholm, A. B. Peavey, Lathrop Jack- 
son, George F. Wright, Geo. M. Wright; Wright & Wil- 
helmy Co., Omaha, Neb., W. S. Wright; Wyeth Hardware & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., J. A. Warner; Wynkoop, 
Hallenbeck & Crawford Co., New York, N. Y., O. A. Morg- 
ner, 


x 
“X"’ Laboratories, Boston, Mass., Louis J. Stern. 


Y 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The, New York, N. Y., W. R. Hill, 
H. A. Stoddard; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, W. B. Blowers, William E. Manning. 


LADIES IN ATTENDANCE 


Mrs. H. Abrams, Mrs. Edw. T. Adams, Mrs. Geo. P. 
Alderice, Mrs. A, L. Alegretti, Mrs. Alderman, Mrs. Geo. N. 
Allen, Mrs. F. B. Anderson, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. S. A. An- 
drew, Mrs. Eli Atwood, Mrs. A. C. Babson, Mrs. W. I. Baker, 
Mrs. B. B. Bell, Mrs. H. D. Benner, New York City; Mrs. C. 
H. Bennett, Miss Bihler, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. W. L. Bilger, 
Mrs. W. B. Blowers, rs. Carl F. Boetticher, Mrs. Roy E. 
Boffenmeyer, Mrs. Irving D. Booth, Mrs, B. Bowden, Cam- 
den, N. J.; Mrs. J. W. Brainard, Mrs. J. H. Brenner, Mrs. 
F. S. Brewer, Mrs. Lewis H. Bronson, Mrs. M, F. Burgess, 
Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. E. L. Burruss, Norfolk, Va.; Mrs. H. 
H. Burtis, Mrs. A. F. Carrier, Miss Charlotte Carter, Phila- 
delphia Pa. ; Mrs. F. B. Caswell, Miss Pearl Chapman, 
Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. R. B. Cherry, Mrs. Sheffield Clark, 
Mrs. G. W. Clay, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Arthur Clinton, 
Miss Ruth Clinton, Mrs. W. G. Clyde, Miss Helen F. Coch- 
rane; Mrs. H. B. Coleman, Mrs. Frank Colladay, Mrs. W. S. 
Comly, Mrs. W. W. Conde, Mrs. Wm. J. Corbet, Mrs. H. L. 
Corey, Miss Cornahan, Mrs. W. A. Cotton, Mrs. W. H, Cow- 
dery, Mrs. A. E. Crockett, Mrs. Harry B. Curtis, Mrs. H. S. 
Darby, Mrs. Frank W. Davis, Mrs. Geo, Walter Davis, Mrs. 
O. L. Davis, Mrs. John A. Denholm, Miss Janet Dickson, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. George A. Dickson, Mrs. J. B, Dill, 
Mrs. W. M. Dillon, Mrs. J. S. Ditch, Mrs. John Dor- 
man, Mrs. W. L. Dorman, Mrs. Harry L. Doten, Mrs. 
Houston Dudley. Mrs. R. M. Dudley, Mrs. R. E, Dun- 
ham, Mrs. W. J. Dunham, Mrs. B. G. Earle, Wilmington, 
Del.; Mrs. Edw. Easters, Beaumont, Texas; Mrs. Geo. E. 
Eddy, Mrs. Fred D. Emphie, Mrs. C. McD. England, Mrs. 
Robert Eveland, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. C. D. Ewell, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Mrs. Myles E. Ewing, Mrs. S. E. Fairchild, Jr.: 
Mrs. Feeney, Mrs. George A. Fernley, Mrs. T. James Fern- 
ley, Miss Fernley, Mrs. Thos. A. Fernley, Mrs. B. 8S. Fletcher, 
Erie, Pa.; Mrs. W. H. Foege, Mrs, C. H. Galize, Mrs. E. B. 
Gallaher, Mrs. Geo. E. Garland, Mrs. Chas. J. Graham, Mrs. 
Wm. A. Graham, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. C. Griffin, Mrs. 
Fred L. Greely, Miss Eleanor A. Greer, Wheeling, W. Va. ; 
Mrs. John R. Griffith, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Geo. N. Groff, 
Mrs. David Halstead, Mrs. J. M. Hansen, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Mrs. Hars‘y E. Haynes, Mrs. J. F. Hemmenway, Mrs. A. H. 
Herr, Mrs. J. M. Holloway, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. Frank 
Horr, Miss Priscilla Horr, Providence, R. I.; Miss Hottel. 
Mrs. Joseph M. Hottel, Mrs. P. H. Hubbard, Mrs. j ; 
Hunt, Mrs. I. W. Jenks, Mrs. C. A. Jewett, Mrs. 
Frank N. Johnston, Mrs. C. T. Johnston, Miss Lillian B. 
Kahnweiler, Richmond, Va.; Mrs, Albert S. King, Mrs. Geo. 
E. King, Mrs. James Kinsman, Miss V. J. Kinsman, Miss 
Charlotte Klass, Miss Henrietta Klass, Mrs. C. A. Knapp, 
Mrs. Knowlton, Mrs. F. S. Kretsinger, Mrs. Charles Kruse, 
Mrs. W. J. Lockwood, Mrs, J. Lodge, Miss S. E. Lucas, New 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. A. J. Luedke, Mrs. Wm. S. MacPherson, 
Miss Mildred MacPherson, Mrs. Alfred Marshall, Mrs. D. O. 
Marquarie, Mrs. J. T. Martindale, Mrs. Daniel T. Mallett, 
Mrs. John A. Manson, Mrs. John J. Mapp, New Orleans, La. ; 
Mrs. Leo C. May, Miss Mary McCaffrey, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Mrs. W. J. McCurdy, Miss Dorothy McCurdy, Mrs. McDon- 
ald, New York, N. Y.; Miss Barbara McGain, Masillon, 
Ohio; Mrs. John MclIlivain, Mrs. George T. McIntosh, Mrs. 
F. H. McIsaac, Mrs. J. A. McKee, Mrs. D. P. McKee, Miss 
L. H. McKee, Miss McLain, Miss Sarah Moran, Mrs. Chas. 
B. Myers, Mrs. Chas. E. Nash, Mrs. H. E. Nickerson, Mrs. 
W. C. Nimmo, Mrs. George M. North, Mrs. J. G. O’Brien, 
Miss Virginia O’Brien, iss Carrie B. Owen, Mrs. Park, 
Mrs. W. C. Parsons, Miss Parsons, Mrs. Frederick H. Payne, 
Mrs. H. L. Pfeiffer, Mrs. Yates Penniman, Mrs. A. O. Perr'y, 
Mrs. J. W. Pentz, Mrs. Chas. Philbrick, Mrs, Clifford FE 
Pierce, Mrs. E. Bertram Pike, Mrs. C. M. Power, Mrs. H. M 
Price, Mrs. F. C. Ralston, Mrs. David H. Reddie, Mrs. W. H. 
Remmel, Miss Richards, Miss Helen W. Rieger, Mrs. G. M. 
Riley, Mrs. J. B. Robinson, Mrs. H. H. Rudd, Mrs. J. W. Ruff, 
Mrs. C. B. Sayles, Mrs. John J. Schneider, Mrs. W. L 
Schumacher, Mrs. Gladys I. Scull, Westfield, N. J.: Mrs. J 
H. Shaw, Mrs. John C. Simm, Mrs. H. C. Smith, Mrs. Wm 
M. Smith, Mrs. Roy F. Soule, New York, N. Y.: Mrs. A. B. 
Stein, Mrs. A. J. Stellz, Mrs. Wm. Geo. Steltz, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Mrs. L. R. Steuer, Mrs. E. Steyther, Miss Frances 
Stock, Mrs. H. F. Strout, Mrs. H. P. Stone, Mrs. H. F. Strout, 
Mrs. Peter E. Strauss, Miss Mary L. Swormstedt, Miss 
Martha Swormstedt, Mrs. N. A. Taber, Mrs. W. M. Tausig, 
Mrs. T. H. Taylor, Miss Caroline Taylor, Mrs. Geo. F. Taylor, 
Mrs. John J. Teeple, Miss Pauline Tenk, Quincy, Ill.;: Miss 
Gertrude Tenk, Miss Marie Thomas, Denver, Colo.: Mrs. H. 
J. Thomas, Denver, Colo.; Mrs. Irving S. Thomas, Mrs. Q. B 
Thomas, Atlantic City, Mrs. W. A. L. Thompson, Mrs. Edwin 
S. Todd, Miss E. G. Triplett, Mrs. R. H. Treman, Ithaca, 
N. Y¥.: Mrs. T. J. Usher, Mrs. Cortland Van Camp, Mrs. 
Felix Van Cleef, Mrs. Noah Van Cleef, Mrs. G. H. Vant, Mrs 
Harry M. Vawter, Mrs. Walter D. Wade. Mrs. C. C. Wagner, 
Mrs. H. A. Wagner, Miss Meriam E. Wagner, Mrs. L, V 
Walsh, Mrs. F. A. Walter, Mrs. Thos. E. Ward, Mrs. H. E 
Warner, Mrs. A. W. Weaver. Mrs. W. B. Webber, Miss 
Agile G Webber, Mrs. Geo. W. Welles, Mrs. C. Wild. Mrs 
H. D. Williams, Mrs. Wm. W. Wood, 3d; Miss Amelia S 
Woods, Fredericksburg, Va.: Mrs. J. C. F. Yarnell, Mrs 
H. J. Yoder. 
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Magazine Section, Part 4. The Evening Post, New York 


Safe Either Way 


HE newly elected mayor of a small town was fond 
of show, so he did his best to be inducted into office 
in weather favorable to gay processions. At his sug- 
gestion this notice was put into the local papers three 
days before his installation: 

“On the occasion of the installation of the new mayor 
the fire brigade will be reviewed in the afternoon if it 
rains in the morning and in the morning if it rains in 
the afternoon.”—Exchange. 


Super-Optimism 


[PURING one of the Ohio floods an old man, who had 
lost nearly everything he possessed, was sitting on 


The Spirit of 1916 


Copyright, 1916, by the New York Evening. Post Company. 


the roof of his house as it floated along when a boat 
approached. 
“Hello, Henry!” 
“Hello, Bill!” 
“Are your chickens all washed away, Henry?” 
“Yes; but I got some ducks, and they can swim.” 
“Apple trees gone?” 
“Well, they said the crop would be a failure anyhow.” 
“I see the flood’s away above your windows.” 
“That’s all right, Bill. Them winders need washin’ 
anyway.”—Exchange. 


oo WW HAT did you say to your wife when you got home 
at twelve last night?” 

“My dear.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Yes; she began talking then.”—Boston Transcript. 
























The Growing Toy Business 


The Number of Hardware Stores Selling Toys Increases 
Rapidly as Big Jobbers Boost the Line 


BY THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 
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One of the toy windows of the John B. Varick Company, Manchester, New Hampshire 


AA HER’ d’ ja git the bloon, Buster?” 
“Wher’d’ja git it?” Gee, ain’t it a peach? 
Aw let me hold it—I won’t let it git 
away—just a minute—what’s that printed on it? 


B-U-N-T-I-N-G H-A-R-D-W-A-R-E 
C-O-M-P-A-N-Y!” 


“They’re giv’n ’em away? Here take the string,” 
and he handed back the borrowed balloon, streaked 
it down a Kansas City street, and _ short-cut 
through an alley bound for one of the most pro- 
gressive hardware stores west of the big river. 

It happened last Christmas, and is a chapter from 
the life of any kid in Kansas City. 

The Bunting Hardware Company is known all 
over this country as a big, solid progressive dis- 
tributor of hardware. No well-posted man would 
ever think of it as a junk shop, but it handles 
toys—yes, sir, just common, everyday kid-amusing 
contraptions by the score, and it does even worse 
than that—it actually advertises the fact by news- 
paper copy, booklets, circulars, window displays 
and Santa Claus. In fact, it seems just as proud 
of its toy department as it is of builders’ hard- 
ware or housefurnishing goods. Strange, isn’t it, 
in a country where some dealers look upon toys 
as they do the ragman. 

It’s peculiar, but most of the hardware dealers 
who are violently opposed to toys are just inclined 
to live in a rut. They are usually those stern- 
mouthed men who like to say a thing is, and it is, 
and when they say no, no goes. Their yeses are 
apt to come in emphatic nods, and then only when 
you agree with them. I have an open scrap with 
the hardware dealer who won’t approach the toy 
proposition with at least a good open mind, and this 
isn’t merely because I enjoy a free-for-all. 
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Advertising to the Children 


Just read the example of the Bunting Hard- 
ware Company’s newspaper advertisements, “Toys 
in Multitudes.” It used a hundred columns of 
space in its Christmas campaign last year, and most 
of its ads were direct appeals to children. The 
toy business was enormous and mighty profitable. 
The firm thinks it pays at Christmas time to adver- 
tise to the kiddies. 

Every child that came to the store on the day 
of the “Toys in Multitudes” ad was given a ten- 
cent toy balloon. The ad said that they were given 
with every 25-cent purchase, but no child was al- 
lowed to leave the store without one of the much- 
prized balloons even if it failed to make a quarter 
purchase. 

















Bunting’s big box 
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Every package that left the Bunting store car- 
ried a little circular. On an attractive cover it 
was labeled “Toys and Gift Suggestions,” and on 
the inside the suggestions were classified under 
headings that included gifts for boys, girls, men 
and women. 

Then Bunting’s big box. It wasn’t so huge in 
size, only 5 x 534 in., but it was fairly bursting 
with gift suggestions. The color of this booklet 
was a light cream. It was cleverly made and ap- 
peared to be tied with a red ribbon with a sprig 
of holly on the top. A white address card was 
printed on the side, and the cover opened on a 
ten-page booklet, each page of which was a repro- 
duction of the cover with an advertisement printed 
on the address card. 

There are four “For Mother’—one “For Good 
Boys and Girls’—one “For Big Brother’—and one 
“For Big Sister” and two “For Dad.” The first 
page of the booklet gives a picture of the Bunting 
store and a list of its departments. The last page 
is “For Speedy Delivery.” It is a picture of a 
Bunting delivery truck crowding the speed limit. 

The Bunting Hardware Company has been hand- 
ling toys for many years. It has no hesitancy at 
all in saying “It’s good business, pleasant and 
profitable.” 


The “Think” Toys of American Manufacturers 


Then take a peep at the window display of the 
John B. Varick Company. This firm is known as 
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one of the very best hardware concerns in New 
England—but it sells toys. Shake your head all 
you want to—think it’s all wrong until you’re blue 
in the face. Say you can’t fool with toys or hide 
behind any one of a thousand excuses, and still 
there are a lot of top-liners in the toy business 
in earnest, and thousands of our small town hard- 
ware dealers who seem to revel in it. They wouldn’t 
feel right unless the year’s business closed in a 
whirl of jumping jacks and toy trains. They are 
keenly awake to the fact also that since the war 
god, has gripped poor Europe toy imports have 
been greatly cut off. And what has the American 
manufacturer done during the past two years? 
Well, any of the dealers who have been cleaning up 
a December profit on toys know. American-made 
toys predominate in their stocks this year, and it 
is good to notice the change. Toys made in the 
U. S. A. are thought stimulators. Size them up, 
pick out any twenty toys made in this country, and 
you will find at least half of them are real thought- 
makers. Of course, metal-building toys head the 
list, but there are plenty of others. 


Big Hardware Jobbers Sell Toys 


I attended the annual hardware convention of 
the Carolinas, in Chattanooga, Tenn., last summer, 
and one day my friend, Walter Watt, took me by 
the arm and said, “Boy, I’ve got a gold mine I want 
to show you.” Now, being in that section of the 
country where mint is commonly referred to as 


Circulars like the above were wrapped with each pow near Christmas time, by the Bunting Hardware 
ompany 
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Multitudes 


We have gatheted together a wide- 
ly representative collection of juve- 
nile toys—everything to delight and 
amaze the children. 





A real live Santa Claus will 
be in our Toy Department 
today to greet the children. 
Do not fail to visit him. 











The great Reorganization Sale which is now in progress 
throughout -our entire store affords you an opportunity to 
pufehase all your Christmas Gifts at a great saving. You 
show take advantage of the special prices. 


A few cf the values in toys offered: 
Dolls Pastry Sets, 4c, 9c, 23c, 
60c Pouty Pets Dolls, 3%c. Architectural Blocks, 19¢. 
75c. Mamma Dolls, 49c. $1.00 A. B. C. Blocks, 890. 
Spearmint Kid, will cry, 49c. Teddy Bears, 230, 49c, 98c. 
Me Bockin, eye. eee. Top, 4c. 
iS Bronce, Tool Chests, 9c and 21c. 
Monkey on Bicycle, 23¢. Blackboards, 69c, $1.19, 
$1.98, $1.79, $2.19. 
Drume, 19¢. 
Exploding Battle Ship, 19c. 
Flying Machines, 490. Friction Auto, 19c. 
a sive ee Friction Mouse, 9c. 
. ec ” ° 35¢ Friction Sled, 21c. 
$1.50 Electrical, 98¢. 50c Rifle Range, 39¢. 
Wagons Tiny Town Games, 9c. 
$2.00 value, $1.17. Checker Boards, ang 
$1.75 value, 98c. 25c Telephones, 1 
ag Marathon Racer, 98c. American .. Model *Suilder, ~50¢ to 
9c, 


r, 6 
Windmill, 48c. 
oul Lamps, 9e. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
We will give away.today FREE—with each 25c pur- 
chase or more of toys—one 10c balloon. 





$15.00, 
Erector Builder, $1.00 to $24.00. 
All parte and accessories for both. 














Our store remains open to- Phones—Home Main 8200. 
Bu until 9:30. Bell Main 7300. 


ON feaan ers 


A newspaper advertisement which appealed to the chil- 
dren of Kansas City 


a gold mine, I readily fell in with Walter’s tip, 
and we walked through some seven or eight blocks 
of noon-day heat to a hotel and through the lobby 
into an old ballroom which was about 125 ft. sq. 
It was filled to overflowing with toys. They were 
arranged on tables, and had been brought to that 
meeting by the Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
which is jobbing toys in a big way. It takes the 
entire output of a lot of mighty popular toy factor- 
ies, and this year it has broken all toy-selling rec- 
ords in the hardware field. Yes, sir, things have 
certainly changed. Toys are getting out of the 
junk class, and the number of hardware people 
who sell them is increasing by leaps and bounds. 

If your Christmas plans do not include toys this 
year, think again. With the big jobbers handling 
toys you can get quick deliveries, and for a crowd 
producing line just at the season when everybody 
has money to spend toys are in a class by them- 
selves, 


Coming Conventions 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, 
Dec. 5, 6, 7, 1916. Hotel headquarters have not yet 
been decided upon. W. B. Porch, secretary, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


THE WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16, 17, 18, 1917. 
Headquarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, secre- 
tary, Abilene, Kan. 


MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Louis, Coli- 
seum, St. Louis, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 1917. Headquarters Hotel Astor, for both asso- 
ciations. Exhibition in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 


IOWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 1917. Exhibit in Des Moines Coliseum, A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Detroit, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Official 
headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exhibits will be held 
at a separate hall to be announced later. Arthur 
J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 


KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Louisville, Feb. 13, 
14, 15, 1917. Headquarters, Tyler Hotel. J. M. 
Stone, secretary, Sturgis, Ky. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 


SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 
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Motor Trucks for Hardware Delivery 
Hardware Merchants Are Rapidly Finding Them Superior 


to Horses and Wagons 








The Barrett Hardware Company Has Two Trucks in Service. 


HAT most retailers of hardware will come to 
T the adoption of motor delivery is inevitable. 

The rate at which progress is made in this 
direction depends entirely upon the rate at which 
the advantages of this form of delivery are learned. 
A thorough study of the subject by retailers will 
result in the expenditure of a considerable sum for 
motor vehicles and either in a direct saving. for 
most of the merchants taking the step or a broaden- 
ing of their activities at the same expense. 

The big question which looms up after a decision 
has been reached that motor delivery will be adopted 
is that involving the make and size of the truck to 
buy. The question includes the radius to be cov- 
ered, the nature of the average load and the condi- 
tion of the roads in the territory that must be trav- 
eled. The dealer who will chart daily the number 
of deliveries made and who will ascertain as accu- 
rately as possible the weight of each load, and the 
number of miles covered each day will be in a much 
better position to select a truck of the proper ca- 
pacity to suit his individual needs than if he makes 
a stab at it, allows a salesman to contribute a guess, 
or bases his decision on a general theory. And 
after the truck is put in operation reports from the 
driver should be kept of the daily expense. A chart 
of this kind will readily show the owner where 
waste is occurring and whether or not the machine 
is receiving the proper amount of attention. 


Light-Weight Trucks Popular 


Impossible as it is to state a general case that 
will fit all conditions, a knowledge of the most 
popular sizes in use at the present time may be 
some assistance to the merchant who is contem- 
plating the purchase of a motor truck. While ve- 
hicles of 2 and 3 tons capacity or more are to some 
extent used in hardware stores, those of 11% tons, 
1 ton or often less, are by far the most popular 
with retailers. Delivery cars of 1000 lb. have 
found great favor. For the most part, excepting 
of course such items as nails, iron, steel and similar 
goods, most of the stock delivered is comparatively 
light. Speed often counts a great deal, allowing 
the dealer to make delivery one of his valuable serv- 
ice features. 

The Truck Should Be Kept Busy 

The big secret of making a truck save money lies 
in arranging, so far as is possible, that it shall be 
kept continually busy, that it shall carry each time 
as near the maximum load as is possible, and that 
the routing of the deliveries shall be made so that it 


will be necessary to make as few empty trips as pos- 
sible. It will necessitate some little study but the 
saving will be worth the effort. 

Some owners of horses and wagons have been 
inclined to allow the teams to run until the wagon 
broke down or until the horses became ill or lame. 
If, after he acquires an automobile truck, the owner 
treats it in the same way it will prove equally as 
expensive in the long run. A little time spent in 
caring for the truck will be repaid later by im- 
mense savings in the cost for repairs and for over- 
hauling. One large hardware concern purchased a 
144-ton truck 2!) years ago, which has been in 
continual service ever since. Because of the fact 
that it has been given daily care, the repair bills 
during that time have been only $1.25. 


Dangers in Overloading 

While the endeavor should be made to keep the 
loads as near to the maximum as is possible in order 
to secure the utmost efficiency from the car, still 
overloading should be strictly avoided. Additional 
weight above the rated capacity will strain the en- 
gine and cause undue wear of the tires and other 
parts of the machine. No matter if the effect of 


, overloading is not immediately apparent, it must be 


remembered that this cost must be borne sooner 
or later. It is policy to avoid it. 

A good horse given a poor treatment and given 
loads to haul beyond his strength will soon develop 
into a poor horse and one that must be discarded. 
The same rule applies equally as well to the motor 
truck. When one part is badly worn other parts 
wear much more rapidly than they should and a 
general break down and subsequent overhauling is 
the result. This means additional expense for these 
major repairs, inconvenience that is often embar- 
rassing and a decided money loss caused by the 
incapacity of the truck. 

Most users of automobile delivery speak enthus- 
iastically on the subject. The O’Shea-Hinch Hard- 
ware Company, Fort Smith, Ark., has used a truck 
for the last three years. One truck displaced two 
teams of horses and one of the direct savings was 
the salary of one of the drivers. Lilly & Stalnaker, 
114-118 East Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind., 
is enthusiastic for motor delivery. The following 
is part of a recent letter on the subject: “The 
automobile truck has in a large manner solved our 
problem of the delivery of goods. It has made 
prompt delivery to addresses that are miles away 
possible. During the extremely hot weather the au- 
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One of the trucks of the Kelley Hardware Company 


tomobile truck does not have to wait when horse de- 
livery would be impossible and the same is true 
when the pavements are covered with ice and snow.” 

The Barrett Hardware Company, Joliet, Ill., has 
used a Federal 2-ton truck for two years, and last 
year bought another 2-ton truck. Formerly five 
teams were used. Now more work is done with twa 
automobile trucks and one team. The team is used 
more particularly for short hauls such as the dray- 
ing of goods from the railroad depots. Each auto- 
mobile does the work of two teams and the service 
is much more satisfactory. The chauffeurs are paid 
$2 a week more than the team drivers were. De- 
livery expenses are running lower than ever before 
in spite of the fact that the business has increased 
considerably. 

The Thomas Conron Hardware Company, Dan- 
ville, Ill., uses a light delivery truck. Before adopt- 
ing this one heavy dray and three delivery wagons 
were used during the busy season. Now only the 
truck and one dray are used. The latter is for the 
purpose of hauling freight, as the local freight sta- 
tions are very near the warehouse. It has been 
found that the city can be covered much more rap- 
idly with this truck, and with smaller expense for 
gasoline and tires than was possible in any other 
way. A larger business is being handled and better 
service given with one truck than in former years 
was given with three delivery wagons. 


Light Cars Popular 


The experience of the Kelley Hardware Company, 
Duluth, Minn., as related by the manager, should 
prove interesting: “Our experience with automo- 
bile delivery goes back about five years,” he said. 
“We first tried it to see if there might be a saving 
in expense, as our team delivery was so very unsat- 
isfactory. We soon found it to be quite an advan- 
tage and now do not see how we could get along 
without it. Like all of the larger cities, Duluth’s 
delivery problem has to do with long hauls. Our 
regular daily average will run over 2 miles each 
way, while some of our deliveries run as far as 
15 miles. Our first car was too heavy, as we thought 
we should have one with capacity equal to the maxi- 
mum load we might sometime want to carry. This 
mistake cost us a good deal in tires, gasoline, up- 
keep and depreciation. Now we use lighter cars and 
effect quite a saving on all four items. In addition 
the light cars can get around faster and make more 
deliveries in the same time. Where we do have a 
big, heavy article to move we hire one of the truck 
companies. Our experience satisfies us that a good 
car built to carry 1500 Ib. is best suited for our 
needs, and we run it as fast as the speed laws will 
allow. We tried solid tires at first but have found 
that pneumatics (we use as large ones as we can) 
give the best results in every way. We use two cars 
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of this size; one a Kissel, now 2!» years old and 
the other a Willys-Utility, 14. years old. Our rec- 
ords show that these two cars during the first 23 
days of this month made 1568 deliveries (we do 
not keep a record of the number of packages), total- 
ing 6314 tons. With our long hauls we could not 
get along with less than four or five teams, and 
then our expense would be a great deal higher.” 


Truck Will Do Three Times the Work of a One-Horse 
Wagon 


The Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., is strongly in favor of motor delivery. This 
is what the vice-president of the concern has to 
say: “Mindful of the adage, ‘Be not the first the 
new to try, etc.,’ we waited until others had ap- 
proved the efficiency of the automobile truck. We 
still employ horse-drawn vehicles for depot and 
warehouse freight, but are now using three 1500-lb. 
capacity electric Waverly trucks and a 1-ton ‘Serv- 
ice’ gas truck for delivery to our customers. We 
are not in position to prove, even to ourselves, that 
the truck is more economical in the end, but a truck 
will accomplish three times the work of a one-horse 
wagon in all kinds of weather. Besides, the substi- 
tution of the truck relieves one of the anxiety for 
the welfare of the horse. Though gentle and will- 
ing, it is frequently frightfully abused by an in- 
human driver, who is shrewd enough to hide his 
savage proclivities from his employer. The horse 
cannot talk and while the car cannot either, it 
plainly shows any abuse it may have received from 
careless handling. We are for the car.” 

A light delivery truck is the choice of the Gard- 
ner Hardware Company, Minneapolis, Minn. The 
experience of this concern can best be described 
by Herbert M. Gardner, the vice-president. 

“Like all other merchants,” he says, “we have 
had our problems in the delivery department. We 
hesitated for years before installing truck service. 
Two years ago we made a contract with one of the 
local transfer companies for the use of a 114-ton 
truck during the months of April to December in- 
clusive, on the basis of 8-hr. a day at $1 per hour. 
The body of the truck was to be lettered to our satis- 
faction. The transfer company assumed such liabil- 
ity as loss or damage of goods in delivery, public 
liability for injuries, and workmen’s compensation 
insurance; in fact, all liabilities of that kind. 

“We had a service provision, which allowed us to 
go out on the street and pick*up a truck of equal 
capacity and charge the difference in cost to the 
transfer company in case their truck was not avail- 
able for service. This service has been fairly satis- 
factory, but has been a losing proposition for the 
transfer company, as there have been nrany times 
in the last year when we have had to use other 
trucks at from $1.50 to $1.75 per hour and charge 
the difference to the transfer company. We figured 
the service as follows of this truck: 8 hr. per 
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Service Truck Used by the Vonnegut Hardware Com- 
pany. 
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day—40 to 50 miles per day—or an average cost of 
18c. per mile. 

“In April of this year we decided to buy a light 
Ford truck with inclosed body, for quick service, and 
our cost has been as follows: 


Cost of Ford truck with body and extras. .$521.00 
Labor expense for six months just expired.. 142.00 





CANS DOE oc oko os weap eens boteaweas 236.00 
DAE is oy Pk co il BREN Ge eee ee eee 62.00 
TONE a 5 eos aig sad es hp ca es Sag Gao 26.00 
Cae WER OR 566 bs ae eSe bees 300.00 
MII 55g ok hk SS ik Sve Wada WIR a ee 27.50 
Depreciation (33 1/3 per cent per year).... 86.40 
IOOGRINCD: Foo cise 6S Oivce ak Cea eee eek we 15.60 

OF @ CORR CONE OE ooo bh oh bikie eSaewes $786.00 


The mileage has been 9150 miles, about 61 miles 
per day, at a cost of $5.17 per day, or 86/10c. per 
mile. 

The McLane-Schanck Hardware Company, Lines- 
ville, Pa., bought a Studebaker delivery car with an 
express body and has used the car every working 
day in the year, even making long trips on country 
roads with it during the winter months. Before 
buying this a heavy team of horses was used but it 
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has been found that the operating expense of the 
truck is at least 50 per cent cheaper. For one year 
the upkeep was less than $10. 


From figures compiled recently by a well-known 
manufacturer of automobile trucks, it was found 
from reference to carefully kept records covering 
several months that the monthly operating expense 
and fixed cost of a 2-ton truck was approximately 
60 per cent of the monthly operating and overhead 
cost of two teams, the truck covering the same 
amount of territory as the two teams. The invest- 
ment was slightly greater for the truck than for the 
other form of delivery. 

From the figures of another maker, based on the 
actual performance of a 114-ton truck against two 
double teams, the total cost of operating and fixed 
charges was found to be about 54 per cent of the 
expense of the teams. 

The initial investment in nearly every instance 
will be greater to a slight extent for motor vehicles 
than for horses and wagons. The cost of operation, 
while varying according to conditions, will usually 
be found to be sufficiently below that of other forms 
of delivery to pay for the truck in from one to three 
years. 





Successful Salesmanship 


By H. S. EARLE, 
General Sales Manager, North Wayne Tool Company. 
port shoot at random. Map out a plan and 
follow it. Plow the ground, harrow it, sow your 
seed, cultivate your crop and gather it. Success 
will not grow from “luck” seed. 

It is easier to adopt than to originate. Seize 
every good plan that you hear of; it is as much 
yours by adoption as by birth. You don’t originate 
a suit of clothes; you buy them and wear them 
until threadbare. Buy, adopt or originate a plan 
to increase your sales and use it until threadbare, 
_ then get another. 

Argue the question with your customer in a com- 
mon sense way, telling him that a business is as 
much benefited by a good character as in a man’s 
reputation. Good goods contribute a good character 
to a business. “A man is known by the company 
he keeps”; a business institution is known by the 
goods it keeps. 


Care in Credit Extensions 


Work in harmony with your firm’s credit man. 
Don’t say anything against him to your customers. 
Be loyal or quit! 

If you are big enough, not physically but 
mentally, you can tell your customers that prompt 
paying goes a long way toward establishing that 
good business character obtained by selling good 
goods. Of course prompt paying cannot be done 
by any institution unless accompanied by that other 
commendable attribute—prompt collecting. 

One day a mule was being led by a bundle of 
hay, but the bundle of hay managed to keep so far 
away that the mule couldn’t get any hay without 
jumping, and as the mule was born a kicker instead 
of a jumper he lingered in a weary way, day after 
day, behind that bundle of hay until one day he 
starved to death—kicking—and within jumping 
distance of a bundle of hay. 

There’s many a man being led by a bundle of 
prosperity, but, like the mule, born a kicker instead 
of a jumper, he lingers in a weary way behind a 
bundle of prosperity, until he, too, starves to death, 
kicking—and within jumping distance of a bundle 
of prosperity. 


Moral—There isn’t a bundle of hay or prosperity 
in the “linger” district, but there is one at the far 
end of every jump. Then jump! 

Go to-night! Take the first train, for then you 
have two chances of getting there, while the man 
who waits till morning has only one. If that one 
chance fails his day is wasted. 

Energy and earnestness are cold efficiency. In 
every man there is a love of the beautiful, hence 
the pleasures derived from the flowers on the dining 
table. Enthusiasm is the flower that will sharpen 
the appetite of your customer for more argument 
in favor of your goods. 


Study Sales Records 


How much of this and that did you sell your cus- 
tomers last year, the year before, and how much 
are you going to sell him this year? Put it in 
parallel columns. Beat your record every year by 
making your customer a better business man, carry- 
ing along the good practices of your best customers 
and spreading the gospel of intense business to 
every hamlet you make. 

Stick to resale prices, remembering that good 
business methods like charity should begin at home. 
Sell at your house’s prices instead of prices sug- 
gested by your competitors or customers. Tell your 
customers that every cut in price you make is a 
cut in your business character as a salesman. Ask 
them which one of the two they would prefer to be 
known as—price cutters or sellers of good goods at 
fair prices? Ask them if you do not on the whole, 
sell them as low, year in and year out, as any other 
man can, quality of goods considered. ' 


4 


Pedigreed 


([OLLEGE Niece—Oh, Uncle, what a funny looking 
dog! He’s a recent acquisition, isn’t he? 

Country Uncle—Think o’ that now! An’ here I’ve 

been callin’ him a ornary yaller mongrel.”—Ezchange. 


CLYDE S. THOMPSON has been appointed advertising 
director of the Miller Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Mr. Thompson is known as an aggressive merchandiser 
and advertiser and as president of the Thompson- 
Carroll Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for the past three 
years has been identified with several very successful 
advertising campaigns. Previously he was identified 


with the Diamond Rubber Company up to the time of 
its consolidation with the B. F. Goodrich Company. 

















Publicity for the Retailer 


Stove Ads Come Into Their Own—A Comprehensive Firearm 
Announcement from Australia—Distinctive Layout 


Adds Greatly to Copy Effectiveness 


By BURT J. PARIS 



























































The Topic of the Season 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 14 in.).—Now that the weather 
has turned on a large supply of atmosphere that is r 
decidedly cool around the edges, the foremost topic 
of conversation becomes the question of heating. 
Therefore, the hardware merchant is now training . . “ 
his heavy heating guns on a susceptible public. Here This Is the New — Silver 
is a 28-in. gun which makes a dent in the armor Pattern, the 
of the newspaper reader. The layout man has added HERALDIC 
to the hitting power of the copy by arranging three The new Heraldic pattern i. “1847” 
most attractive Round Oak styles in a manner that tle Hal Se we yore Reece Be 
is well-nigh impossible for the reader to overlook. gray finish. The crest suggests the 
j ,¢ , an s individual designs created by the early 
The cuts are bright and snappy and you can almost preter hag aur thaoe whe Wie aiaiee 
tinctive pattern. The Heraldic pattern 
is extra heavy and will give years of 
service. 
LEARN TO SHOOT. Tea Spoons, set of six......... $2.50 
Dessert Spoons, set of six...... 498 
oo Salad Forks, set of six......... . 
- sei Here Are Some Silver Department—First Floor 
6 First-Class Firearms, . 
F 11 Gym Shoes | Quick Heaters 
rom /- Genuine elk leather, soft plia- that = take Pa er off the 
° ble sole. Comfortable and service- } roees be pe a 2 rae eh 
Straight Shooters and Safe, able for mm use. Price $1.50— prey pone og — = 
a? First Floor from $2.50 up—Second Floor. 
Nock and Kirby’s Noted Low Prices. WE PREPAY THE POSTAGE ON MAIL ORDERS 
A “eens Sees” wee Fl A maorvios 17/6 BUYS A REMINGTON—end a +. j beauty W. pS PETTEE & Co. 
slay reads, ade, the move Se cis rent and mtr tn itn Oklahoma City, Okla. 
dctned sights, takes down inte 2. pieces, Sune near fart Fires either 22 sbort, 
pg pe Sogn shoots 2 1 or 
22 Coles 62000550. 11/- Each | 22 Celibee ......... 10/6 Sot ahi: ce tenaiied entitle: the an 
oda Ree cetera ace The s Trent tou wm ia ot ade 0. oo ayou tat says 8 op 0 € reader 
wich mae It has & BSA. pattern bolt action ( : 
or long rife cartridges, Bolt action, ‘which me) ang rear cigs, detect a feeling of comfortable warmth stealing over 
tates thorough, rapid cleaning. rise cartridges in’? plecen . ’ the N t. The 
SP Ci on as cc's 20/- Esch | 22 Caldn 24/- Each you as you peruse the Newman announcement. 
A FOOLPROOF WincHEsTER voR fy. © fo text briefly features two important points: (1) The 
splendid weapon, and as safe as in A % CALIBRE “SAVAGE” MACHINE GUN . ‘ P 
Juvenile hands, "because it WON'T go of FOR SA & gett dee betes Cte receipt of a carload indicating complete stocks. 
i - Fy — BLA pettorn’ eott-cocking,  sete--eectings (2) The impressive fact that-for twenty-five years 
parts, and will fire 22 short, long, Bolt action. Magazine is in the butt, 
Slagle cartridges Well Sens ext bee 39 cartridges. Pertect sighting ersem, and more the Newman people have offered Round 
Pr OIE oss ckksies 27/- Each | 22 Calibre Repeater .. 37/6 Each Oaks for sale. When you use brief copy be sure to 
DON’T FORGET FREIGHT—Please Add it to Remittance. do what the Newman people have done—introduce 
the vital points of your proposition. The tail of this 
"PHONES—City 9980 (six lines). ad is working for many other Newman departments. 
All George - t Our Doors. Notice the reminder panel and the complete presen- 
Ghost Trams Stop & tation of the vulcanizer in small space. But in this 
case the Newman layout man has seen to it that the 
NOCK AND KIRBY, LTD., tail does not wag the dog, for the ad in general 
eo ae appearance is essentially a stove announcement. 
Sent us by the Newman Hardware & Stove Com- 


No. 2—In which the “.22” holds the center of the stage pany, 904 Broadway, Columbia, Mo. 
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Genuine Round Oak 
Soft Coal Heater 





Combination Coal and 
Gas Range 


Round 
Oak 


Stoves 


We have a car 
load of these 
famous stoves 
for heating and 
for cooking. 


For Real Stove 
Satisfaction 
Get the 


GENUINE 


ROUND 
OAK 


We have sold them for 

over a quarter of a cen- 

tury and they give last- 
ing satisfaction. 





BRASS ANDIRONS 
FIREPLACE SCREENS 
AUTO SUPPLIES 
MAZDA ELECTRIC LAMPS 
ELECTRICAL GOODS 
BLUE RIBBON METAL POLISH 
COMMUNITY SILVERWARE 
FOOTBALL GOODS 
PYRENE FIR® EXTINGUISH- 
ERS 
ELEOTRIC VACUUM 
CLEANERS 











The Vuicanizer which meets present day te- 
quirements—ecenomy of time and money and 
strict utility. With 

Minute 








Vulcanizer you get 
better service at 
less cost than with 
pty other. Takes 


VULCANIZ! 
Crm NE 4 ime, and 

ee *. can dont yourellfa 
PATENT . Bi rans 

OC 7-15 AS ioealy, reitebia, 

. Burns WITHOUT 
FLAME aad vulcanizes perfectly. Pa’ 
Guaranteed. 
Retail Prices 

Vulcanizer and 1 doz. Patches . $1.50 
Extra Patches with Heat Units, doz., $1.00 













_ Agency A. B. 
Firestone Tires i Gas Ranges 











PHONE 234 





Sanne 
LMM Sieve 


904 BROADWAY, COLUMBI/A.HO. 














No. 1—Some good reading for autumn days 


Hardware Age 


We Have Been Watching for This Ad 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 7 in.).—Yes, sir, we have been 
on the lookout for an ad which would confine itself 
to a detailed presentation of the .22-caliber rifle, 
the inevitable choice of those learning to shoot, 
the fellow who wants some rifle practice and the 
hunter who prefers to plunk a rabbit rather than to 
stalk a moose. And when an embryo shooter starts 
out to buy a .22, he needs some advice and he takes 
very kindly to the hardware store which is ready 
with that advice. From this very interesting ad 
sent us by H. T. Nock of Nock & Kirby, Sydney, 
Australia, the reader obtains information as to the 
capabilities of various .22’s and also a line on price. 
The price range in this ad scoops in everybody, 
from the sixteen-year-old to the man who wants a 
small rifle but wants it extra fine. Note that the 
individual blocks of copy feature such important 
details as cartridge capacity, take-down features, 
sights, safety features, and other points that de- 
cide the selection of a firearm. This ad should 
be studied over for a few minutes, for it is a very 
valuable announcement to run at this season of the 
year. Note that no guns are pictured, which was 
good judgment on the part of the layout man, for 
the space is not large enough to properly show the 
details of each arm. 


Careful Layout Enhances Value of This Ad 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 5°34 in.).—One of the things that 
HARDWARE AGE has consistently advocated is care 
in the layout. And our efforts in this direction have 
not been without result, for we note from year to 
year evidence of increasing care in the laying out 
of hardware advertising. You are particular about 
your window displays and counter arrangement be- 
cause you know the public judges largely by ap- 
pearance. Then why be indifferent about your 
“newspaper window”? The public is just as keen 
in judging the appearance of your advertising as 
it is in sizing up your store exterior. This ad sent 
us by W. J. Pettee & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., is 
a shining example of care in the layout. Looks 
attractive, doesn’t it? The effect was achieved in 
a really simple manner: outside and inside rules, 
the inside rule lighter; inside rule broken by cuts; 
use of extra-wide margins at top and bottom of 
ad; same style of type throughout. These typo- 
graphical points are all easily indicated to your 
printer, and what a difference in the appearance 
and effectiveness of an ad they make! After you 
have given the layout a little attention, read over 
the text if you would rub elbows with some very 
well-written copy. 


A Thorough Thrashing Out of the Tire Subject 


No. 4 (4 cols. x 10 in.).—H. W. Goeller, advertis- 
ing manager for the Palace Hardware House, Erie, 
Pa., has this to say: “We have only had the tire 
and accessory lines a short time and we find our 
business increasing each week. They are very prof- 
itable lines to handle and easily sold.” Yes, easily 
sold, because Mr. Goeller digs for the business with 
convincing ads of the type of this one we repro- 
duce. The talk on tires here is complete and con- 
vincing and the price tables are an immense aid in 
selling. Note that the appeal is built up around 
the judgment and experience of the Palace Com- 
pany in selecting the tires and tubes. The tire 
brand is not mentioned; the motorist is asked to 
buy on Palace recommendation. This is rather a 
new kink in retail tire advertising and it individual- 
izes the announcement to a wonderful extent. We 
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THE STORE OF QUALITY 



















PALACE HARDWARE HOUSE 











Se 


SERVICE 


Whenever tested, how- 
ever tested, these auto- 


mobile tires invariably give 
Palace characteristic result. 


Better Service, 
Longer Mileage and 
Lower Cost 


That is why we have been so suc- 
cessful and why so many of our 
automobile customers prefer them to 
many other makes. 


NON-SKID AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
Special 5% Off for Cash 
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Size | 28x3 | Our price..........- 

Size | 30x3 | Our price......-.+.+-- 

Size | 30x32 | Our price.........,..-- 

Size | 32x32 | Our price........+.- one $1 

Size | 34x3/¥e | Our price......+.ss-++++-: 

Size | 32x4 | Our pric@......---+-------- 

Size | 33x4 | Our price......--+ 

Size | 34x4 | Our price......--- 

Size 36x4 [ Our price.....--++e-essseeee ++, $21. 

Size | 36x42 | Our price WPTTTTT Tritt ree 

Size 35x5 OUP PPICe...-.cecersrereccnerceees 

Size | 36x5 CUP BTIRO., co ccccccccsncecccsccces 

Size 37x56 | Oar price...-.--+... +++++++-+++-+ $36.65 
Other Sizes at Proportional Prices. 
Special Prices on Red Tubes 

Size | 30x3 Our price only 

Size | 30x34 Our price only.. 

Size | 32x3/, | Our price only.. 

Bize | 33x4 | Our price only 
Other Sizes at Proportional Prices. 











Clear the Way With This Horn 

Made from the best of material, will jast for 
years; has a positive action that will not get 
aut of order. Our price only.........-.. $3.00 
Other styles ...... cece ree eeeee $3.50 to $5.00 


PALAGE HARDWARE HOUSE 











Bell 
Telephone 913-915 State St. eaten 
14, 165 
16, and 
23 


NOT ONLY CLAIMING QUALITY 
BUT GUARANTEEING IT 


QUALITY 


Every detail that would 
add to strength has been 
emphasized in the quality 
of construction. They will 
prove superior in 


Quallty, Construction, 
Thickness, Streng'h 
and Dimensions 
Stout and well made tires that will 
stand for hundreds of miles of hard 


usage. There is protection for you— 
Built up into quality and stoutness. 


PLAIN TREAD AUTOMOBILE TIRES 








































Special 5% Off for Cash 

































$8.42.......6. Our price | i 2x3 1 Size 
$8.91............0ur price | 30x3_ Size 
$11.48. tee -.Our price | 30x3'/ | Size 
CORN. <52<<0s ...Our price | 82x34 | Size 
a -..Our price | 34x3% | Size 
OEM as ciceedse a, Our price | 324 | Size 
TITiTCtT rte Our price | 33x4 | Size 
beccsecscuccsesans ..Our price | 34x4SC| ~ Size 
pewdépneceoceces e+ ee Our price | 36x4 | Size 
..Our price | 36x44 | Size 
Our price 35x5 } Size 
900000000006 cbseseetoes Our price | 36x . | Size 
Cel 
roportional Prices. 

Special Prices on Grey Tubes 
$2—Our price for..........0csccsssses] WS Bin 
y nnae a Hl Bt a ae 
G2.97—Our price FOF... ccccccccccccccvcccocces | 32x37 | Size 
$5.87—Our price f0F......0c.ss00e OS i a 

Other Sizes at Pfoportional Pricus, 











For An Extra Seat in the Car 
You will find these the most practicable and se?. 
viceable of any on the market. We have them in 
different sizes, both in stools and chairs, and priced 
from 90¢ up to $2.50. Come in and see them. 


913-915 STATE STREET — , 











No. 4—One of a series that boosted tire business 


believe, however, that the same force of appeal could 
be secured by keeping the text as it is but mention- 
ing in the ad the name of the tire being featured. 
The motorist is suspicious concerning unknown 
brands and it is good business to allay any doubt 
right at the start. The display of this ad is cer- 
tainly unique and shows what may be accomplished 
with a few brass rules and more thought. Note 
how the rules, aside from the general eye-catching 
value, throw the Pyrene in the limelight. Note the 
panels on horn and extra seat. 


“Get Into the Selling Game” 


K,PITOR'S NOTE :—Any traveling salesman who 
has not read this article has missed one of the 
best things ever written to the man on the road. 
Only a few weeks ago a large Texas hardware 
jobber wrote to HARDWARE AGE asking if he could 
buy 25 copies of the above entitled article which was 
first printed in the 1914 Jobbers’ Number. This 





Texas jobber wanted to place the matter in the 
hands of each of his salesmen. The article was 
written by a paint manufacturer with previous 
experience in the hardware trade. The sub-title is 
“A Plain Talk to Wholesale Hardware Salesmen.” 
The strong appeal for better salesmanship made in 
this article resulted in reprints being distributed 
by some of the largest wholesale hardware concerns 
in the United States and Canada to all of their 
salesmen. A limited supply of reprints is still 
available and may be obtained, together with a 
leaflet giving comments of leading men in the hard- 
ware trade, by sending business card and two-cent 
stamp for postage to the author, Frank E. Cornell, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Montauk Paint Mfg. Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE STANDARD VENDING MACHINE COMPANY, Hazle- 
ton, Pa., manufacturer of the “Sanitary” flexible rubber 
fly swatter, has changed its name to the A. W. Drake 
Mfg. Company. A. W. Drake is president of the new 
concern. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Oct. 23, 1916. 
MAY of the larger jobbing houses are apparently 
recognizing the necessity for getting orders placed, 
and the buyers of some of them have been instructed to 
buy as much as they can at present prices for even as 
far ahead as July 1 next. A representative jobbing 
house in the Central West is already contracting for 
deliveries March 1 and July 1, 1917, and this is typical. 

The buying staff of one of the largest jobbing houses 
was instructed three or four months ago to buy as 
heavily as possible because of a belief that prices were 
lower then than they would be later. The forecast was 
good, evidently, in the light of present conditions. 

A first rate jobbing house in the East recently closed 
out its stock of over 3,000 lawn mowers, which were 
sold to retail merchants for next season. When bought 
last summer they were expected to cover most of this 
class of business for next spring. Now the buyer is 
ordering more to replenish the depleted stock so as 
not to be caught short. This never happened to them 
before so much in advance of the season on purchases 
by retailers in a large and handy market. 

As a factory representative remarked, speaking of 
files, hack saws and other metal cutting saws, “one 
doesn’t have to be a salesman to get orders. All that 
is necessary is the ability to jot down quantities and 
terms.” A bright salesman in this line says he can sit 
in the office and get more orders now than ordinarily 
he could secure working hard for them outside. 

In several lines of mechanics’ tools for working wood 
and metals, the representative of four good factories 
says that of their trade approximately two-thirds is 
domestic and the remainder foreign. Where these fac- 
tories before the war sent from a third to 40 per cent 
of the ouput abroad and the rest to home merchants, 
they are still shipping to customers in the U. S. A. 
from 60 to 66 2/3 per cent of their products. Orders 
are backward by from 60 and 90 to 150 days, according 
to the classes of articles. 

Because of the demand of foreign customers orders 
for some goods are even six to eight months behind, 
and for still other items as much as 16 to 18 months in 
arrears. Foreign orders are being placed now in East- 
ern markets frequently, at the convenience of makers 
and at prices ruling on date of shipment, up or down. 

There are well known manufacturers who have 
turned down more business than they were able to 
accept and could, they say, have sold the entire output 
at list. These are strong statements, but they come 
from trustworthy sources. 

We also learn that there are merchants who are sell- 
ing liberally to foreign buyers from stock, which the 
manufacturers have been assuming were bought for 
domestic consumption. That is the foreign buyers, not 
getting enough direct from manufacturers, have been 
picking up supplies from jobbers as they could at pre- 
mium figures. Then the merchant here complains that 
the American manufacturer is not taking care of the 
domestic trade, and criticizes the maker for selling 
goods to go abroad. The facts, we are told, are that 
the factories are turning down much export business 
to supply domestic customers, while jobbers are often 
taking orders themselves for foreign consumption at 
fancy prices. 


Wire Naits.—On Wednesday, Oct. 18, wire nails 
were advanced 10c per keg of 100 lb. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
in carloads. Out of store the advance is 15c. per keg 
on both wire and cut, effective Oct. 23. Nail business 
in this market is good, some of which has had to go 
begging because of inability to deliver goods within a 
prescribed time. Jobbers are finding that opportunities 
fer profit were better for the first six or seven months 
of the year than now. Stocks are very much broken 
and assortments are poor. There is quite a strong 
desire on the part of some firms dealing in wire nails 


to accept in December nails ordinarily wanted in Feb- 
ruary and March, especially houses having good storage 
facilities to hold ‘them and the available money to pay 
the bills. Some nails have been sold for shipment be- 
fore Jan. 1 next for distribution much later. 

Wire nails, in store, are $3.25 and delivered in carting 
limits, $3.30 base per keg. 

CuT NAILs.—Cut nail business is moving along well 
and stocks are very low indeed. A leading veteran 
merchant says that stocks are light and that he doesn’t 
recall when he ever saw them quite so depleted before. 
There is a moderate amount of export business which, 
however, now is lighter than it has been. 

Cut nails, in store, are $3.25 — yee by the jobber $3.30 
base per keg, effective from Oct. 

NAVAL SToRES.—Naval einen are firmer because of a 
stronger tone in the Southern primary markets, yet 
with only very moderate business passing. Weather 
conditions have hindered, while the coming dull season 
has served to diminish purchases by manufacturers. 
The wholesale trade is buying only for necessities and 
foreign business is slow, with little better in sight at 
present. 

Spot spirits of turpentine, in yard, is held at 46%%c. per gal 


Rosins are quiet, with some concessions obtainable 
for fair sized orders, especially in Southern territory. 


Rosins, in yard, on the basis of 280 lb. per bbl., common to 
good strained, is offered at $6.40 and D grade $6.50 per bbl. 


PapDLocks.—Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., and 
New York, have withdrawn all previous prices on this 
line and advanced them, effective from Oct. 16, ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. 


LINSEED O1L.—Stocks of linseed oil in producers’ 
hands are extremely light. From prices now current 
a concession of possibly 1c. per gal. may be obtained 
for future delivery, shipments commencing with De- 
cember or January. The underlying or fundamental 
conditions are just what they have been for some time. 
The disaster to the flaxseed crop in Argentina is most 
serious, where it is estimated that there is a loss of say 
65 per cent of the expected yield, on an acreage of not 
as large as a year ago, by 20 per cent. The drought 
there has been severe and during the plowing season 
caused considerable loss of acreage owing to the ground 
being too dry to properly prepare it. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, has been advanced to 90c. for 
5 or more bbl. and 91c. ~~ gal, for less than 5 bbl. 

State and Western oil ranges from 87c. to. 88c. per ga!. 
according to seller and time of delivery. 

Rope.—Prices on rope, both Manila and sisal, are 
firm and business is good, manufacturers looking for- 
ward to a satisfactory winter trade. Orders in the 
marine department, in and about New York harbor, 
are good, but trade from the West has tapered off in 
the last two months. In sisal products, the price of 
the raw fiber is still high and the future uncertain, 
manufacturers not being satisfied whether it will go 
higher, as rumored, or not. There is an element in the 
Comision Reguladoro, New York city, which appears 
to contemplate a price of 12%c. instead of 10%c. per 
lb., which was made July 15 by the more conservative 
element in the commission, but so far the market is on 
the basis of three months ago. The radical element in 
control of sisal seeks to force it higher, while the more 
sensible members seem to believe that it is high enough. 

Manila rope, first “a is 19c., second grade 18c., and 


third grade 16c. base 
Sisal rope, first grade, is 14c. and second grade 13%c. base 


per Ib. 

Winpow Gtass.—Stocks of window glass are con- 
tinually dwindling, especially for leading and the most 
used sizes. Also high grade window glass is becoming 
rarer, with much of the wanted finer grades unobtain- 
able at any price. Distribution and consumption are 
very good, considering the stocks from which to fill 
orders. To indicate partially some of the changes in 
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price, one kind of glass that formerly brought under 
more normal conditions 36c. for a given quantity, to- 
day buyers pay 70c. for. In a fine grade of glass used 
by photographers what $1.99 would buy a year or two 
ago now costs $4.75, and some kinds of it are not to be 
had at any price. Window glass prices are as follows: 

Single strength, A quality, first three brackets, 87 per cent, 
and B grade, single strength, first three brackets, 89 per cent 
discount from jobbers’ lists. Grades A and B, larger than 
the first three brackets, single thick, are 86 per cent discount. 


Window glass, double strength, A quality, is 87 per cent, 
and B quality 89 per cent discount. 


BRASS AND COPPER.—New business in these lines of 
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material is for the present stagnant, with the markets 
closed rather tight for overseas shipments since the 
submarine raid. But the mills are loaded with busi- 
ness on old contracts and have all they can handle. 
In new demand the present dullness is described as only 
temporary and what should be expected after the large 
purchases for foreign and domestic account; also that 
a reaction was due to arrive. 


Copper sheets are unchanged at 374c. base and bare copper 
wire, for electrical purposes, carloads, mill shipments, is 
nominally 314%c,. but it means little or nothing. The point is 


made that as any of this class of wire is wanted buyers will 
have to pay more for it. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 24, 1916. 
HE ice-skating season opened in Pittsburgh last 
week, and hardware stores very quickly experi- 
enced a fairly heavy demand for skates. Unfortu- 
nately, however, deliveries of skates by the manufac- 
turers this year are very slow. One leading jobber 
that had ordered 600 doz. of a certain brand of hockey 
skates, has so far received only 75 doz. on his order, 
practically all of which have been sold. The manu- 
facturers of skates say it is almost impossible for them 
to get the raw material that goes into their manufac- 
ture and in addition they are running very short of 
help. In plants making skates they are having the 
same experience as manufacturers of builders’ hard- 
ware, in the fact that their employees have been of- 
fered positions in munitions plants and are able to make 
double or more money. Like all other goods, prices on 
skates have advanced, makers of a certain brand put- 
ting up the price $1 a dozen within the last few days. 
Competition from the department stores is injuring 
sales of skates by the retail hardware dealers, and is 
also affecting their profits. On one brand that sells at 
$8, $9 and $10 per pair the price was advanced $1 per 
pair, but a certain department store refused to ad- 
vance the price more than 50c., thus compelling the 
other dealers to sell this particular brand of skates at 
the same price. 

Nearly all makers of machiné tools handled by the 
hardware trade sent out notices last week of an ad- 
vance ranging from 10 to 12% per cent. 

Late Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 18, too late to be 
announced in HARDWARE AGE last week, wire manu- 
facturers advanced prices $2 per ton, putting wire nails 
at $2.70, base, while the discount on woven wire fenc- 
ing was lowered one more point. This advance was 
not unexpected by the trade, and in fact, has been fore- 
cast in this review in HARDWARE AGE for several 
weeks past. Manufacturers of wire and wire nails 
are simply swamped with orders and there is a decided 
scarcity in supply. One large hardware jobber in this 
city that has a faculty for looking ahead, decided late 
last fall that wire nails were going to advance rapidly, 
and he put in an order about three times the size he 
usually buys, with the result that this particular jobber 
has nails in stock that cost him less than $2 a keg on 
which he is now realizing a very handsome profit. De- 
liveries of wire nails and barb wire from the mills are 
slow and frequently it is necessary for one jobber to 
borrow wire nails from another until his shipments 
come in. 

There is a good deal of complaint in regard to de- 
liveries of builders’ hardware, prices on which have ad- 
vanced very rapidly. Makers of builders’ hardware 
claim it is impossible for them to keep a full comple- 
ment of men in their factories, as they have gone to 
munitions plants to work at very much higher wages. 
One large manufacturer of builders’ hardware in New 
England stated recently that he was lucky if he could 
keep his force of men up to 75 per cent of its normal 
number. There is no doubt but that the high prices on 
builders’ hardware, and, in fact, everything that goes 
into new structures has discouraged building of apart- 
ments, duplex houses and single houses to a very great 
extent. It is estimated that it costs to-day from 25 to 
30 per cent more to put up an ordinary priced building 
to be occupied as a residence than it did five years ago. 


The demand for holiday goods is getting quite active, 
particularly for sleds, mechanical toys and such other 
goods as are seasonable for the holiday trade. Dealers 
that have not already placed their orders for these 
goods should do so at once, as advices from the factories 
are that deliveries may be delayed a good deal later 
than usual on account of shortage in material and labor. 
On account of the nice weather prevailing so far the 
demand for automobile accessories has held up remark- 
ably well and is much heavier than at this time last 
year. The display of automobile accessories in some 
of the larger retail hardware stores in Pittsburgh is 
highly creditable. One concern is making a special 
price to increase its business in automobile accessories 
by liberal advertising a play, and reports that its 
sales of these goods at this uu. re 35 per cent heavier 
than a year ago. 

General conditions in the steed trade show no impor- 
tant change. The demand for nearly all kinds of fin- 
ished iron and steel is much heavier than the supply, 
and the mills are not catching up on deliveries, but 
seem to be getting further behind. One large steel 
interest stated last week that it could sell ordinary 
carbon billets, Bessemer or open-hearth, at $55 per ton, 
but it had no steel to spare and was turning down 
these offers. There have also been further advances in 
prices of pig iron and the whole market on raw ma- 
terials, such as coke, scrap and other products is 
steadily advancing. 

WirE NAILs.—Effective Thursday, Oct. 19, prices on 
wire nails were advanced $2 per ton, equivalent to 10c. 
per keg. This advance has been predicted in this re- 
port in HARDWARE AGE for the past three or four 
weeks. It is due to the abnormally heavy demand, the 
increasing costs of steel, and the fact that there will 
not be enough wire nails to meet the demand during 
the winter months. Local wire nail mills say there is 
a heavy export demand, but on these inquiries they are 
not quoting, as they will not be able’ to take care of their 
domestic trade. The new prices in effect from Oct. 19 
are very firm, and it is hinted that the top of the mar- 
ket in wire nails has not been reached. 

We quote wire nails in large lots to jobbers at $2.70 base; 
in carload lots to retailers, $2.80 to $2.85 base; dess than 
carload lots, $2.95 to $3; galvanized nails, 1-in. and larger, $2 
extra, shorter than 1-in., $2.50 extra. 

Cut NatLts.—Makers of cut nails have advanced prices 
at least 70c. per keg to correspond with the advance in 
wire nails, and this has already gone into effect. The 
demand for cut nails is active, the mills shipping out 
their product as fast as made and still are considerably 
behind in deliveries. 

We now quote cut nails at $2.75 to $2.80 in carload and 
larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.85 to $2.90, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off for 
cash in ten days, freight added to point of delivery. 

Bars WireE.—Effective Thursday, Oct. 19, prices on 
barb wire were advanced $2 per ton, the prices now 
ruling being higher than for many years. Practically 
the entire output of barb wire to be made in the next 
three or four months is under contract and the mills are 
turning down inquiries every day on which they are 
unable to quote and make the deliveries wanted by cus- 
tomers. A tremendous amount of barb wire has been 
sold for export to the Allies, and this with the heavy 
domestic demand is taking more wire than the mills 
can turn out. The new prices are reported to be very 
firm. 
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We now quote bright basic wire at $2.75 per 100 lb.; an- 
nealed fence wire, 6 to 9, $2.65; galvanized wire, $3.35; gal- 
vanized barb wire and fence staples, $3.55; painted barb 
wire, $2.85; polished fence staples, $2.75; cement coated 
nails, $2.60 base, these prices being subject to the usual ad- 
vances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent 
off for cash in 10 days. 

FENCE WIrRE.—Effective Thursday, Oct. 19, discounts 
on woven wire fencing were lowered one point, and 
prices now ruling on this product are the highest in 
many years. The demand from the farmers for fence 
wire is not very active, but from manufacturers is 
heavy and the mills are having no trouble in selling 
their output faster than they can make it, and, in fact, 
are back in deliveries. 

Discounts on woven wire fencing are now 59 per cent off 
in carload lots; 58 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 57 per cent 
for small lots, all f.o.b, at mill, Pittsburgh. 

WROUGHT PipeE.—Inquiries are in the market for very 
large oil lines to be laid from the Oklahoma oil fields 
to St. Louis. It is said this line will take 400 to 500 
miles of 6 and 8-in. pipe, and other smaller inquiries 
are also out. Mills report the demand for butt and lap 
weld pipe, seamless steel tubing and boiler tubes as 
enormously heavy and they are sold up for four or five 
months or longer. The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 
on black pipe from Sept. 7, 1916, and on galvanized 
pipe from July 24, 1916, all full weight: 


Butt Weld 


teel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
ye, Y4and %.... 62 351% a ie. eee 51 24 
i asensséwssu ss 66 51% De 5:6 ae.k oe bat eee 52 25 
Oe Bev vvdessé 69 551g eX eer 56 38 
ae et ee 9 43 
Lap Weld 

B ccasseedonwata 63 OS ae er 16 31 
BM tO 6... .ceces 66 53 BU cecesvvsecae’s 52 38 
TWD BB caseceve 63 49% D2 od ddhhew ae 3 39 
26 amd 24... 63% .. BiG 40 €5.5068045 55 42 
Pree 9 44% to 6.......- 55 42 
i | eee 54 41 


NuTs AND Bo.ts.—An advance in prices of nuts and 
bolts is looked for at any time and may be announced 
before this report reaches the dealers of HARDWARE 
AGE. Prices on raw materials are steadily advancing 
and deliveries from the mills, instead of getting better 
are getting steadily worse. The demand is heavy and 
all the makers of nuts and bolts are back in shipments 
eight to ten weeks or longer. Prices are very strong. 
The discounts are as follows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. 
or more, where the actual freight rate does not exceed 
20c. per 100 lb., terms 30 days net, or 1 per cent for 
cash in 10 days: 

Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 per cent; 
small, cut thread, 40, 10 and 5 per cent; large, 35 and 5 per 
cent. 








Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Oct. 23, 1916. 


"I. HE situation with the jobbers is unprecedented in 

the history of the hardware business. It is ex- 
tremely hard to get deliveries on many standard hard- 
ware goods, although it is generally conceded that the 
factories are not at fault. For instance, wrenches or- 
dered in March this year are still undelivered. Some 
sizes of bolts and nuts are also hard to obtain and 
stocks of wholesalers and retailers that were delivered 
some time ago have only relieved the situation to a lim- 
ited extent. 

It is also reliably reported that manufacturers are 
not willing to take on orders for many classes of goods 
that are ordinarily shipped in time to take care of the 
spring demand. For instance, poultry netting contracts 
that are generally made in the fall season are now ac- 
cepted guardedly. 

An advance of 10c.’per 100 lb. was made last Mon- 
day on both wire nails and on barb wire. Prices on 
practically all hardware articles have been marked up 
and jobbers’ quotations given below in some instances 
are only nominal ones, depending on the ability of the 
seller to make delivery of the goods from stocks. 
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Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 19 
per cent; small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 and 5 per 
cent, 


Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 per 
cent; large, 35 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 and 5 per cent, 
Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 40 and 5 per cent; with c, p. nuts, 35 
per cent. Rough stud bolts, 15 per cent. Lag screws (cone 
or gimiet point), 50 and 5 per cent. 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. Cup and 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent. Square or 
hexagon head cap screws, 55 per cent. Flat, button, round or 
fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent. 


Nuts, h. p. sq. tapped or blank, $2.70 off list; hex., $2.70 
off. Nuts, c. p. c. and t. sq., tapped or blank, $2.40 off; hex., 
$2.80 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. Fin- 
ished and case-hardened nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. 


Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 5 per 
cent. 

TIN PLATE.—It is estimated that 75 per cent or more 
of the tin plate to be made in the first half of 1917 is 
already under contract. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company is maintaining its price of $5.75 per 
base box, but most of the independent mills are holding 
for $6 and say they will maintain that figure. Next 
year it is not going to be a question so much of price 
of tin plate, but whether consumers will be able to get 
all they need. The outlook now is there will not be 
enough tin plate to meet the demand and the larger 
mills are allotting their output to regular customers, 
refusing to quote on many export inquiries and also to 
consumers to whom they have not sold before. 

We now quote tin plate, 190-Ib, 14 x 20 base box, for de- 
livery in first half of 1917, at $5.75 to $4. On small lots for 
shipment in two or three months, up to $6.50 and $6.75 is 
being paid 

SHEETS.—The new demand for all grades of sheets 
is enormously heavy and the higher prices announced 
recently by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
and other makers are holding firm. In fact, some of 
the larger sheet mills have about reached the point 
where they will have to allot their output for the next 
three or four months to their regular customers, and 
refuse to sell to any outside trade. 

We now quote blue annealed sheets, 12 gage and heavier 
at $3.25; Bessemer galvanized sheets, 28 gage, for first quar- 
ter delivery, $4.50, and Bessemer black sheets, 28 gage, for 
first half of 1917, $3.40, all per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. It 
is possible that some mills will sell at slightly less than 
these prices. 

IRON AND STEEL BARs.—In the past several weeks some 
of thé larger implement makers have placed heavy con- 
tracts for steel bars for first half of the year, and the 
demand from steel car builders is also very heavy. A 
good part of the output of steel bars by the larger mills 
in the first half of 1917 is under contract. The demand 
for refined iron bars is also heavy and prices are firm. 

We quote steel bars at 2.70c. at mill for delivery in the 
first quarter and first half of 1917, while for shipment from 
warehouse stocks prices rule as high as 3.25c. We quote 
refined iron bars at 2.75c. to 2.85c., and railroad test bars at 
2.85e. to 2.90c., f.0.b, Pittsburgh. 


AT I 


The suburban and country merchants state that busi- 
ness to some extent has fallen off and that collections 
are not what they should be. The farmers have been 
so busy in gathering and marketing their crops that 
they have been slow in making arrangements to pay 
their accounts. It is expected that this slack will be 
taken up in the month of November. 

The builders’ supply business in the city has been 
excellent so far this month, and dealers who handle 

aints state the month of October bids fair to be the 

best that they have ever had. An advance on mixed 
paints was made early in the month and different well- 
known brands that sold at $1.95 to $2 a gal. are now 
auoted at $2.10 to $2.20. Both black and galvanized 
sheets are advancing fast and hardware merchants who 
have sheet metal shops are understood not to be very 
well protected for a future supply. 


No. 28 galvanized sheets are quoted to-day at 4.90c. to 5c., 
Cincinnati, and No. 28 black sheets at 3.90c. to 4c. 

We quote jobbers’ prices as follows: Machine bolts, % * 
4-in. and smaller, 60 per cent off list; larger and longer, 4° 
and 10 per cent off; carriage bolts, % x 6-in. and smaller, 5 
and 10 per cent off; larger sizes, 40 and 5 per cent off: 
coach and lag screws, 50 and 10 per cent off; stove bolts, 
70.and 5 per cent off; wood screws 80 per cent off. Wire nails, 
$2.90 per keg base and barb wire $3.70 per 100 lb. Steel bars 
and small structural shapes, 3.35c., all f.o.b. Cincinnati. 








A Review of Hardware Markets During 
the Past Year 


The Effect of the Kuropean War 


HERE have been so many changes in prices and 
T in the general market situation, with deferred 

deliveries, congested transportation and labor diffi- 
culties, most of which are attributable to war condi- 
tions, that the advances in prices with but few declines, 
which we note below, may be worth examination. 

ScREW WRENCHES.—The arbitrary list established on 
screw wrenches fifty years ago, more or less, under 
conditions which have prevailed for a year or so, were 
found to be much out of proportion. The Coes screw 
wrench patent was issued April 16, 1841, and the long- 
used list probably soon followed. There were different 
makers who for years had realized this, but it was 
practically impossible to overcome the reluctance of some 
to disturb lists so long familiar in the trade. With the 
radical changes in producing costs, leading makers 
finally yielded to the importunities of other manu- 
facturers, and on April 5 last there was adopted revised 
lists, all of which were higher, except the 15-in., which 
had been $24 per dozen and so remains. Manufacturers 
of screw wrenches, both Coes’ genuine and Coes’ pat- 
tern, are still considerably behind on orders, and ad- 
vances have been made from time to time to correspond 
with the higher cost of production. 

Conditions that prevail in the material and labor 
markets and the pronounced difficulties that steel mills 
are experiencing in keeping promises as to date deliv- 
eries, have intensified the situation, and, we are advised, 
there is no let-up in sight. 

; The current list on wrenches, effective April 5, 1916, 
is: 

6-in., $10; 8-in., $12: 10-in., $14; 
18-in., $32; 21-in., $39 per doz. 

The familiar old list for the same sizes was: 

$9, $10, $12, $14, $24, $30, $36 per doz. 


12-in., $18; 15-in., $24; 


HiGH-SPEeED Twist DRILLS.—During the early part of 
1915 high-speed twist drills were selling to ordinary 
trade at from 50 per cent and even as low as 60 per 
cent discount from the high-speed list. During the 
latter part of 1915 these prices were gradually raised 
so that early in 1916 all sizes had increased in price 
until they were selling at list prices with an added 
premium of 20 per cent. The demand increased so 
enormously that the price of high-speed steel material 
much more than trebled. 

The great uncertainty in deliveries of material was 
a bothersome factor. Manufacturers of this type of 
drills quite generally began to carefully scan their costs, 
which developed discrepancies in lists and discounts. 
This finally resulted in making a series of differential 
discounts to protect themselves. During the latter part 
of the current year some makers have changed their 
prices from list, plus 20 and 10 and 10 per cent up to 
list figures plus 75 per cent premium on some of the 
larger sizes. Notwithstanding the enormous and un- 
precedented increase in price, the demand on the part 
of American manufacturers and others using high-speed 
drills, especially those who are under contracts carrying 
forfeiture clauses, continued to specify for more drills 
than were available. Even a month ago almost all drill 
manufacturers found themselves from six weeks to ten 
months behind on deliveries of high-speed and carbon 
twist drills. 


LawN Mowers.—The prices of lawn mowers, gen- 
erally considered, have been advanced during the year 
approximately from 15 to 25 per cent, according to 
grade, although in some makes the increase has perhaps 
exceeded these figures. Present prices do not cover the 
increased cost of manufacture under existing conditions, 
but most lawn-mower makers are looking ahead and 
hoping for a more stable market in the future. A lead- 


ing manufacturer who was offered an order for about 
bv lawn mowers was obiiged, unwillingly, to decline it, 
the same opportunity having been offered to at least 
one other well-known maker who turned it down for 
similar reasons, i. e., the difficulties of supplying regular 
customers. Some of the greater increases pertain to the 
higher grades in ball-bearing patterns, rather than in 
the cheaper or competition qualities. 


PocKEeT CUTLERY.—Leading producers of pocket knives 
are of the opinion that there is no likelihood of Ameri- 
can made pocket cutlery being any lower in price than 
at present for at least a year anyhow, which is as far 
ahead as they care to talk about now. Notwithstanding 
extreme efforts by all makers of these lines, it is re- 
garded as doubtful whether any manufacturers will be 
able to increase their output appreciably except in 
isolated cases. Labor conditions are such that it is 
difficult to maintain a steady increase in production. It 
is the practice of some manufacturers to take on no 
new accounts but bend all their energies to satisfying 
as well as possible their old, regular customers. 

There have been practically three main advances in 
price during the year, the first about 5 per cent in 
January last, then 10 per cent in May, and another 10 
per cent increase in June. The increases, broadly speak 
ing, for the year have approximated from 10 to 35 per 
cent, applying to the lines of jacks, middle class work, 
and pen knives. The greatest per cent of advance has 
been on the class of knives heretofore known as 50c. 
goods as retailed to consumers. 

The cost of raw material in pocket knives was for 
some time about 20 per cent of the total and direct 
labor about 80 per cent. The later higher costs of 
material are placed at about 15 per cent advance on the 
manufactured knife, the extra direct labor cost being 
relatively about 22 per cent greater than it was before. 
The overhead increase is given as from 3 to 5 per cent 
above former costs. 


CARBON Twist DRILLS.—Without naming manufac- 
turers’ prices to jobbers, it may be said that about 65 
and 10 and 5 per cent represented an average market 
discount on carbon twist drills on Jan. 11, 1916. During 
the rest of January and early February they were sell- 
ing at 65 and 10 per cent discount from list, when a 
new price was fixed at 65 per cent. Early in April the 
discount became 60 to 60 and 5 per cent, remaining at 
this level until the first third of August, when the quota- 
tion became 50 and 10 to 60 per cent, differentiating 
somewhat with the manufacturer on straight and taper 
shank twist drills. Owing to difficulties in getting small 
wire for the finer gage drills, it became necessary to 
establish a differential on drills of the diameter of 
No. 53 and smaller, thereby advancing the price on 
these smaller drills by from 20 to 30 per cent over the 
former schedules. 


REAMERS.—The reamer situation about parallels that 
of carbon twist drills. There has not been the increase 
in the prices of carbon reamers generally speaking that 
has prevailed in drills. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the demand for reamers is considerably less 
in the number of pieces than for drills, and almost all 
factories are equipped and a little better fitted to take 
care of a small increase in reamer business than the 
enormous increase in demand for carbon and high-speed 
twist drills. While advances have not been as great, 
there has been a decided increase, say, from 50 per 
cent discount during the slack period a year ago to 
about 35 and 10 per cent off for the ordinary run of 
reamers this vear. On the lower prices to large trade, 
the increase has approximated 30 to 35 ner cent. On 
bridge builders’ reamers, which are largely in demand 
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by erectors, bridge building contractors and shipbuilders, 
manufacturers tind it impossible to supply anything 
like the demand for these particular tools. 


GARDEN Hose.—This season’s prices are from lc. to 2c. 
per running foot higher to jobbers for 1916-17 business. 
figures in this line are always made in the fall for the 
next season and rarely ever change until the following 
autumn, irrespective of change in the cost of rubber 
and fabric, which are the chief component parts in 
rubber garden hose. 

Prices for the ensuing season of 1916-17 on best 
quality continuous full reel hose are as follows: %-in. 
2 ply, 12%c.; %-in. 2 ply, 13%c., and %-in. 2 ply, 14%c. 
per foot. 

A lower quality of the same sizes and plys are re- 
spectively 10%c., 1144c. and 12%c. per linear foot. 

On best quality rubber hose in 50-ft. lengths, the 
prices are %-in. 3 ply, 16%c.; %-in. 3 ply, 18c.; %-in. 
4 ply, 20c., and %-in. 4 ply, 22c. 

A still cheaper grade in 25- and 50-ft. lengths is, 
%-in. 3 ply, 9%c.; %-in. 3 ply, 10%c.; %-in. 4 ply, 
11%c., and %-in. 4 ply, 13c. per foot. 

The lowest grade of garden hose is, %-in. 5 ply, 5%c., 
and %-in. 5 ply, 6%c. per foot. 

Trade on hose during the past year has been excep- 
tionally good, especially of the type of hose made in 
continuous 500-ft. reels. 


CARPET SWEEPERS.—The Bissell Carpet Sweeper Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., and 25 Warren Street, New 
York City, found it necessary to advance its prices 
July 1, last, which, it is said, really should have been 
done six months earlier, in January, because of greatly 
increased costs in production. 

About twenty years ago the company reduced its 
prices to the level which has since been uninterruptedly 
maintained. It is noteworthy, however, that prices now 
asked have only been raised to what they were twenty 
years ago. In the interval, the management has relied 
on a greatly increased output and improved processes 
of manufacture to keep down the unit cost. 

The increase of $2 per dozen, made July 1, last, 
covers the entire line of domestic size carpet sweepers 
and the complete line of vacuum sweepers, except the 
“Household” brand, the list price of which was ad- 
vanced $3 per dozen. 

Customers’ interests have been guarded by raising 
the retail price to consumers 25c. each on the high- 
grade “Ball Bearing” and “Cyco” carpet sweepers and 
50c. each on the “Household” vacuum sweeper, so that 
the retailers’ gains will be protected. 

No advance was made in the retail price of the 
“Superba” and “Grand Rapids” vacuum sweepers, be- 
cause the old prices have yielded the retailer an ade- 
quate profit. 

The new retail prices which became effective July 1, 
applied to stock on hand, as well as sweepers bought 
and billed afterward at the higher prices. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS.—Housefurnishing goods, includ- 
ing kitchen utensils, have, in harmony with other wares, 
advanced during the calendar year by as much as 37% 
per cent on some lines. 

The gray line of enameled ware has increased since 
November a year ago about 25 per cent. Colored enam- 
eled ware, including white ware and white-lined goods, 
have advanced approximately 35 per cent. The last 
revision of prices was during the middle of September 
last. 

The advances have been approximately as follows: 
Nov. 19, 1915, tin ware 10 per cent and enameled ware 
on Nov. 23, 10 per cent. Dec. 21 enameled ware went 
up another 10 per cent, and Feb. 9 this year there was 5 
per cent added to the galvanized ware prices. On Feb. 
15 there was a 5 per cent increase on tin ware, and 
on March 4, 10 per cent for galvanized ware. April 14 
there was added 5 per cent on enameled ware and 
June 29, 10 per cent on tin ware. Aug. 18 the upward 
movement was 10 per cent on enameled ware, with on 
Sept. 25, 10 per cent on gray enameled ware and another 
10 per cent on tin ware. Plain, retinned ware and 
japanned ware have advanced 30 per cent in the aggre- 
gate since Nov. 1, 1915. 

One difficulty in this line has been to satisfactorily 
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deliver ordered goods, which have not nearly equaled the 
demand. The buying is liberal for fall consumption, but 
prominent manufacturers are not taking future busi- 
ness for other than immediate requirements, with ship- 
ments at makers’ convenience, the outlook being for 
still higher prices at present. 


MEAT CHOPPERS AND STUFFERS.—Orders for these com- 
modities for export used to find their way throughout 
Europe and elsewhere via Hamburg, London and other 
principal foreign markets, for destinations that the 
American manutacturers seldom knew of. More and 
more, however, since the war started they have been 
coming direct to makers in the U. S. A. Much of this 
business, if our manufacturers are wise, they will seek 
to continue, thereby saving the usually very large 
middlemen’s profits. Also there will be less opportunity 
for diverting orders to makers of substitutes, fabri- 
cated abroad. 

In an instance recently there was exported by one 
house a carload of food choppers, which was a combi- 
nation of three orders, consigned to Rotterdam, valued 
in all at $3,000, cash with order. Other shipments have 
been to Gothenburg, Sweden, the freight for which 
must be prepaid. One order invoiced at $900 required 
$750 for freight, cash payment for which was sent in 
advance by the consignee for both merchandise and 
transportation. 

Another order carried a freight charge of $158, pay- 
able in advance. Some of these orders had gone through 
Hamburg and London for a dozen years or more for 
this particular make. This class of merchandise has 
been distributed in Europe, for instance, for twoscore 
and more of years, but Hamburg has long done little 
or nothing because of the blockade, so that manufac- 
turers are gradually getting the scattered orders and 
coming in direct contact with the distributors. 


BuILpDERS’ HARDWARE.—The advances in builders’ 
hardware for the past 15 months have been numerous, 
because of the mercurial conditions. Manufacturers of 
this class of hardware phrase it this way: “That the 
material market is bad, and the labor situation worse.” 
That so far as these characteristics are concerned the 
outlook is not promising, and the prospects for trouble- 
some labor conditions are favorable. 

In Metropolitan and nearby territory the demand for 
hardware to be used on structures has been below par, 
due to the greatly increased costs which automatically 
have acted as a brake on consumption. Elsewhere in 
the United States the consumption has not been up to 
the mark for similar reasons, although frequently good 
in spots. For instance where factories required in 
quick time or additions necessary for executing big 
orders have been erected, the demand has been good. 

Per contra, high costs have served as strictures 
where the demand has not been especially urgent. To 
illustrate: A nearby builder who completed an apart- 
ment house two months ago has started on its mate, 
using the same plans, but the structural steel alone 
costs $40,000 more. Seventeen small residences built 
15 months ago for $8,000 each, it was found last June 
would cost $9,500 each, to duplicate from identically 
the same plans, which cancelled the project. 

One leading establishment making builders’ hard- 
ware has been forced to issue 98 change sheets between 
Jan. 1, last and June 30, and from July 5 to Oct. 1 
inclusive, there were 40 of these sheets. 

The advances which have been approximately about 
10 per cent each time were dated July 10 and Dec. 16, 
1915, March 7, May 25 and Aug. 19 this year. 


Pou.ttry NETTING.—Poultry netting, galvanized after 
weaving, has been subject to no changes in price since 
the beginning of the year, the discount made Feb. 12, 
1916, to retailers, of 75 per cent discount from list, still 
being quoted. 


Om Heaters.—The standard type of portable oil heat- 
ers, with 1-gal. brass founts, having tilting sheet- 
iron cylinder body, with brass dial filling gage, Japan 
finish, have been advanced during the year 50c. each to 
$3.80; the nickel trimmed has been increased by the 
same amount to $4 each. 


(To be continued) 
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A FEW POINTS OF SUPERIORITY: — 


gq Three distinct cooking operations accomplished at the same 
time and at the same cost. 


Toasts both sides of bread at the same time 
Toasting never interferes with other cooking operations 
Egg poaching attachment with four egg cups 


Broils, boils, toasts, frys, poaches, steams. 


2642422484 


A greatly improved attachment plug. Works with one 
hand. Never sticks. 


@ The Hardware Dealer has always sold cooking apparatus 
and is the logical man to distribute electric devices. Noth- 
ing has increased more rapidly in popularity than the use 

of electricity in the home, and cooking by electricity today 
l presents a more promising future than any line in your 
stock. 


@ Because the Hardware trade knows us and we know them, 
we want the Hardware Dealer to distribute Standard Table 
Stoves and to make sure that the Standard will be a live 
_ with you right from the start we offer the following 
pian-— 


q By means of an actual, all-day demonstration in your Store 
window, at our expense, we propose to make every buyer 
in your town acquainted with the Standard Table Stove 
Only one dealer in your town gets this demonstration 


| Better Write Us for Full Details 


THE STANDARD STAMPING CO. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


“Fairy Queen Junior” 
Gas Iron 


The Central Flatiron Mfg. Company, 
Johnson City, N. Y., is manufacturing 
the “Fairy Queen Junior” gas iron. 

This iron is said to heat very rap- 
idly. It is so constructed that the 
flame is spread over the base of the 
iron in such a way that a great per- 
centage of the heat is utilized on the 
under surface of the iron. The flame 
also extends fully to the point, which 
is said to make this part of the iron 
equally as hot as other parts of the 
face. 

This iron is equipped with a brass 
needle valve which is claimed to make 
the pressure of the gas constant in 
the iron despite any variations that 
might occur in the source of supply. 

















The “Fairy Queen Junior” gas iron 


The iron is very highly finished and 
has an attractive appearance. 

The retail price of this iron com- 
plete with metal tubing is $2.50. 


New Queen Incubators 


The Queen Incubator Company; 
Lincoln, Neb., to meet a demand for 
large size incubators to be used by 
those engaged in the sale of day-old 
chicks has added to its line of Queen 
incubators a number of extra large 
sizes. The regular Queen line has 
heretofore been built in sizes from 75 
egg to 500-egg capacity, the sizes be- 
ing as follows: No. 1, 75-egg; No. 
2, 125-egg; No. 3, 165-egg; No. 4, 
250-egg; No. 5, 375-egg, and No. 25, 
500-egg. 

The following sizes have been added 
to this line: No. 35, 750-egg, to re- 
tail at $75; No. 45, 1000-egg, to re- 
tail at $95; No. 55, with a capacity 
of 1500 eggs, to retail at $135, and 
No. 65 of 2000-egg capacity, to retail 
at $180. These machines are said to be 
reliable, to be built of high-grade ma- 
terial and to allow the dealer a good 
profit. The incubators are heated by 
blue-flame burners and are said to be 
very economical in operation. 


‘Duplex’ Double Grip 
Screw Driver 
The Bridgeport Hardware Corpora- 


tion, Bridgeport, Conn., is now mar- 
keting the “Duplex” double-grip screw 
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The “Duplex” double grip screw driver 


outfit 
driver, a heavy, strong tool with de- 
tachable blades, which is designed es- 
pecially for millwrights, engineers, 
repairmen, etc., for heavy work or for 
use wherever a long reach is neces- 
sary. 

The tool comprises a heavy handle 
in which is a simple mechanism for 
locking and holding the detachable 
blades in rigid position when they are 
inserted in it. Two or more blades 
are furnished with each handle. 

A square blade on which a wrench 
can be used when great power is re- 
quired and a round blade are regular 
equipment. As the handle is large in 
diameter and can be gripped with both 
hands, it is said that screws that defy 
ordinary tools will yield to this screw 
driver. 

The blades are all interchangeable 
and can be instantly inserted or re- 
moved. A friction catch locks them 
automatically and a pull releases them, 


Parsons Double Nut Bowl 


The Parsons Bowl Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has added to its line 
of products a double nut bowl. 

This bowl is made of genuine 
African mahogany and may be had 
with or without attractive “squirrel 
handles” of Venetian bronze. The 
diameter of the outside bowl is 10 in., 

















The Parsons double nut bowl 


and of the inside bowl 6% in. The 
anvil and hammer are finished in 
Venetian bronze plate. 

For greater convenience in using, 
the double nut bow! is also offered on 
a graceful mahogany pedestal. 


THE QuaARTZ SPARK PLUG COMPANY, 
Dayton, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital stock by B. F. 
Weaver and others. 
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“Fitz-Pat”’ Steel Screen 
Doors 


The Steel Age Mfg. Company, 32 
Liberty Street, Battle Creek, Mich,, 
has now placed “Fitz-Pat” adjustable 
steel screen doors on the market. 
These doors, according to the manu- 
facturer, are made of light sheet 
steel formed by large power presses, 
seamed and then electrically welded 
in all the joints, which makes them 
very rigid and strong. 

They are made in the standard sizes; 
but instead of being over size, as the 
wooden door is generally made, these 
steel doors are built a trifle under size 
so that they will always fit the casing 
for which they are intended. 

The door can be hung by merely 
driving the six screws necessary to at- 
tach the hinges and by making an ad- 


Up 


A pair of “Fitz-Pat” steel screen doors 














justment at the top, bottom and sides, 
if necessary. An adjustment of 2 in. 
in the length and 1 in. in the width is 
allowed to overcome any irregulari- 
ties. For instance, if the threshold of 
the door has sagged % in. on one end 
and is flush on the other end, the ad- 
justment can be made to conform with 
this irregular opening. 

The wire cloth can be renewed as 
often as is necessary by unscrewing 
the molding, removing the old wire, 
putting new wire in place and replac- 
ing the molding again. 

The “Fitz-Pat” adjustable screen 
door can be furnished in black or 
white enamel or with graining resem- 
bling that of natural oak. A door fin- 
ished in black or white retails for $5. 
With an oak grained finish the list 
price is $6. 


THE D. & M. Mra. Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has purchased the site and 
building of the Ohio Sash Weight & 
Foundry Company in Youngstown, 
Ohio, and will establish a plant for the 
manufacture of gas and gasoline fiat- 
irons and other metal specialties. It 
is said the plant will be enlarged by 
the erection of a new building, 40 * 
150 ft. 
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No. 435 
HANGER 


No. 435-C CENTER 
BRACKET 


No. 435-I INTER- 
MEDIATE BRACKET 





No. 435-E Eno 
BRACKET 
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Private Company Garages 


With the motor truck has come a demand for private company garages 
by factories, warehouses, teaming companies, coal and fuel firms and such 
organizations where one or more trucks are in use. 

The nature of the vehicles housed in these garages, and the size and 
bulkiness of the load generally carried necessitates very wide and high 
openings which must be free from all obstructions, in the opening itself, 
inside and outside the building. 

For jobs of this kind no door arrangement or hardware can beat 


No. 435 R-W Sliding-Fold 
Garage Door Outfit. 


In the garage shown above there are seven motor truck entrance openings 
and seven spaces for trucks. The openings are 8 feet wide by 9 feet high, 
and each is closed by four doors. 

No. 435 R-W Sliding-Fold Equipment was used throughout. 

The doors when open fold on both sides of the entrance, requiring only 
a narrow wall space. When closed they fit flush into the opening and are 
absolutely weather-proof. 

Opportunities in every town—easy to sell. 


ichards-Wilco 


~——) MANUFACTURING Co. 


‘| AURORA ILL.U.SA. 


BRANCHES—New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


We'll help close the business 
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271 Fioor Guipe 
WitH No. 301-72 
BUMPER SHOE 
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Detroit Automatic Hard- 


ware Scale 


The Detroit Automatic Scale Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., has recently an- 
nounced to the trade an automatic 
scale especially designed for the use 
of retail hardware merchants. 

It is equipped with an automatic 
computing dial which instantly gives 
the weight, price and value and elim- 
inates figuring mentally or with pencil 
and pad. 

A wire rack is now furnished with 
every hardware scale which will ac- 
commodate a 26-in. coil of wire. It is 
made exactly the same weight as the 
scoop with which the scale is regu- 
larly equipped, so that the on and 
off lever can be used with one as well 
as with the other. This rack can be 
used effectively in weighing rope and 
other articles too large to place on 
the platform. 

This scale, when desired, can be 
equipped with an electric flashlight at- 
tachment by means of which the scale 

















The Detroit automatic scale 


is automatically illuminated whenever 
goods are placed on the platform. It 
is sold for cash or easy monthly pay- 
ments. 


New Stanley Garage 
Hardware 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., have just rounded out the line 
of Stanley garage hardware by the 
addition of three items especially de- 
signed for use on garages and other 
heavy doors. 

A heavy escutcheon plate 14% x 
2% in. greatly improves the appear- 
ance of the latches and pulls. By 
spreading out the position of the 
screws and bolts over a large area, 
these escutcheons considerably in- 
crease their gripping power. The 
plates are equipped with combination 
holes for bolts or screws. 

The “Duplex” latch No. 1264 has two 
handles and thumb pieces which pro- 
vide a comfortable grip in handling 
the garage door from either side of 
the entrance. It is adjustable for doors 
from 1% to 2% in. thick. The Stan- 


Hardware Age 





No. 1264, 














New additions to the Stanley line of garage hardware 


ley Works state that this “Duplex” 
latch can be supplied on special orders 
for doors of any thickness. The parts 
are put together when once applied to 
the door without use of tools or set- 
screws, and cannot become loose or 
drop out. 

The latch is made entirely of heavy 
wrought steel and is designed for 
heavy service. The combination screw 
holes in the escutcheon plate permit 
the plates to be securely bolted to- 
gether through the door with %-in. 
stove bolts. The length of the bar is 
12 in. No. 1264 is packed one set com- 
plete in a box, with directions and 
screws. The gross weight of the set 
is 6% Ib. 

The single thumb latch set, No. 1263, 
like all Stanley garage hardware prod- 
ucts, is made entirely of wrought steel 
and will not break. The comfortable 
thumb piece is an additional improve- 
ment. The bar is 12 in. long. This 
latch is packed one complete set in a 
box, with directions and screws or 
bolts. The gross weight of each set 
is 4% lb. 5 

The heavy door handle or pull, No. 
1266, matches the No. 1263 and the 
No. 1264 latch set, and is for use on 
the inside of the’opposite door. The 
handle is reinforced by corrugations 
at the points of greatest strain, and is 
designed to develop the full strength 
of the metal. The grip is of a gen- 
erous size and is rounded to fit the 
hand. The handle proper is 10% in. 
long, 1% in. wide in the middle and 
2% in. wide at the ends. These han- 
dles weigh 2% lb. each and are packed 
two in a box with all necessary screws. 

These latches and pulls are finished 
in dead black japan, bright japan, 
Stanley sherardized and black japan 
over Stanley sherardized. 


Smith & Wesson Price 
Tags 


Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass., 
manufacturers of revolvers, have re- 
cently adopted a policy of tagging 
each revolver which is sent out. Tags 
1% in. in diameter are used for this 
purpose. On one side appears the 


character of the arm, its caliber and 
style, while on the other side is print- 


ed the price. It is believed that this 
system will be of assistance to both 
proprietors and salesmen, and that it 
will help greatly in securing a uni- 

















e tag now used with 


A sample of the 
Wesson revolvers 


all Smith 


formity of prices. The tag has a 
metal eyelet. It is printed in black 
with the exception of the price, which 
appears in red. 


«How I Did It” 


There was mailed to the trade re- 
cently the first volume of a lively lit- 
tle publication entitled, “How I Did 
It,” which will be brought out monthly 
by the advertising department of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, 165 
Broadway, New York. It is devoted 
to short stories of lamp sales told by 
salesmen to salesmen. This first is- 
sue contains four short stories of the 
manner in which unusual sales of in- 
candescent lamps were made. 


Atkins Hack Saw Hanger 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has recently originated a new 
hanger featuring Atkins hack saw 
blades. It is lithographed on metal 
in several colors and measures 6% x 
9% in. This attractive piece of ad- 
vertising matter will be furnished to 
dealers upon request. 
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< YF Satisfaction in Hardware” 


Like This => 








FOR 


GARAGE DOORS 

















and eliminate every disagreeable . 
condition, one of which is Type No. 1080 
>. 





Like This => 


Advise your requirements on the 
“Specification Blank” below and 
we will submit recommendations. 











Besides all kinds of 


Number of Doors- GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE 


of TY a 


We make a full line of 


Door Hangers and Tracks 
Fire Door Hardware 
Overhead Carriers 

Spring Hinges 

Rolling Ladders 

Light Hardware 
Hardware Specialties 











ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 


Chicago Boston Los Angeles 
New York Philadelphia ‘ San Francisco 
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Standard Electric Stove 


The Standard Stamping Company, 
Marysville, Ohio, has placed on the 
market the Standard electric table 
stove. 

The heating element used in this 
stove is made in two sections, one of 
which is placed above the other with 
1%4-in. space between them. In this 
space a wire toaster drawer is placed. 
By this means both sides of the bread 
are exposed to the heat and are toasted 
at the same time. This arrangement 
of the heating element not only per- 
mits the toasting of both sides of the 
bread at the same time, but allows 
two additional cooking operations to 

















Above is the Standard electric stove. The 
attachment plug is illustrated below 


be performed above and below the two 
outer surfaces of the heating element. 

Toasting does not in any way inter- 
fere with other cooking operations. 
For instance, eggs may be fried in 
one of the griddles on the top of the 
stove, bread toasted in the toaster 
drawer and other cooking done in the 
deep vessel below. These operations 
can all be done at the same time and 
at the same expense for current. An 
egg poaching attachment with four 
egg cups for use in the deep drawer 
is included in the regular equipment. 

The Standard table stove is 
equipped with a novel attachment 
plug that operates by a tilting motion 
instead of a straight push-in or pull- 
out. The claim is made that the con- 
tact pieces will not corrode and that 
the plug can at all times be easily 
disconnected. 


“Baby” Electric Iron 


The International Electric Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., has recently 
placed upon the market the Interna- 
tional “Baby” electric iron, which 
weighs but 1 lb. It can be sold as a 
practical toy or as an article of real 
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utility for the pressing of handker- 
chiefs and small items of wearing ap- 
parel. 

The “Baby” is said to be strongly 
built to withstand rough usage. It is 

















The “Baby” electric iron 


furnished with 6 ft. of maroon cord 
and a plug suitable for attaching to 
any lamp socket. The current con- 
sumption is only 90 watts. It will 
operate on current from 100 to 130 
volts. 

The retail price of the “Baby” elec- 
tric iron is $1.25. 


Battery Cabinet 


W. R. Ostrander & Co., 371 Broad- 
way, New York City, manufacture 
the Ostrander wireless battery cabi- 
net, which will accommodate any 
standard round dry cell. The current 
is carried over connections made of 
the best tempered phosphor bronze, 
which have strong tension and which 
bear down firmly upon both the car- 
bon and zinc terminals of the battery. 

The cabinet is made of No. 16 gage 
steel, finished in hard enamel. The 
door is hinged and is provided with a 
solid brass padlock and duplicate keys. 
The cell support is made of hardwood 
thoroughly saturated with an insulat- 

















The Ostrander wireless battery cabinet 


ing compound and with paraffine. It 
has a ventilated bottom which is re- 
cessed to keep the cells apart. 


THE VALLEY ForRGE CUTLERY CoM- 
PANY, Newark, N. J., represented by 
the H. Boker Cutlery & Hardware 
Company, 101-3 Duane Street, New 
York, is about completing an addition 
of two stories to the plant, which is 
being equipped with the most modern 
and improved manufacturing facil- 
ities. This will include electrification 
of the works for greater efficiency in 
production. The new equipment is 
about ready for operation, which will 
help on the orders now booked. 
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Silex Electric Coffee Filter 


The Silex Company, 45 High Street, 
Boston, Mass., has recently added to 
its line of Silex coffee filters an all- 
glass coffee-making machine with an 
electric attachment. The electric 
heater can be removed and an alcohol 
lamp substituted whenever desired. 

The Silex electric attachment is 
built for 110 volts direct or alternat- 
ing current and is rated at 44 amp. 
All contacts, attachments and connec- 
tions are in accordance with the best 
practice, the company states, and have 
been approved by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

















The Silex electric coffee filter 


The Silex electric attachment can 
be provided for all models of the four- 
cup and six-cup sizes only. 


THE INTERNATIONAL METAL STAMP- 
ING COMPANY, Detroit, Mich., has been 
incorporated for $300,000 to manufac- 
ture stamped metal goods. The prin- 
cipal stockholders are O. L. Currier, 
146 Philadelphia Avenue, Detroit, and 
F. J. Fisher, 110 Chandler Avenue. 


THE BurRGESS-NoRTON Mrc. CoM- 
PANY, Geneva, IIl., manufacturer of 
hardware specialties, is building an ad- 
dition to its works 50 x 120 ft., the 
second addition within the past year. 


THE WILLARD F. MEYERS DIAMOND 
Saw ComPANY, INCc., Bedford, Ind., has 
increased its capital from $6000 to 
$16,000. 


THE MELTON FOUNTAIN Mop Com- 
PANY, Worcester, Mass., has been in- 
corporated. The capital stock is $50,- 
000. 


THE GOODELL- PRATT COMPANY, 
Greenfield, Mass., is planning to build 
an addition, 40 x 80 ft., three stories. 
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Set Your 


Foot Down 
Right Now 


On Mail Order Fence 


Competition 


Just count up the freight shipments coming 
to town weekly—see how much fencing the 
mail order fellows are shipping in. How can 
they get all this business while you, right there 
at home, don’t even get a chance at it ? 

THEY ADVERTISE! LOW PRICE 
FENCE—LIGHT WEIGHT. Every tarm 
paper you pick up carries their ads. ‘hese get 
Mr. Farmer’s eye—he writes for 
a catalog—you've lost a cus- 
tomer ! . 


That’s why we make Economy 
fence. That’s why we are run- 
ning the Economy fence ad be- 
low, in all the central western 
farm papers. We want to head 
off these inquiries and turn them 
back to vou. 





CENTS A o1 

a-2%-inch bigh fence; 

21% e. arod for 47-in. 

81 styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 
CTORY USER DIRECT. 
Seid on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 

Write for free ca:alog now. 











We're After This Business—For You 


No more writing away for mail-order catalogs, just because 
of low prices. Why should they—you can show them the goods 
before they spend their money—that’s what Mr. Farmer wants 

We know of no better way to keep business at home than t 
ep farmers from writing away for mail-order catalogs. That's 
what these Economy ads are for—to get the inquiries, too, for 
you, instead of letting the mail-order houses have them all. 

Get fully posted by mailing coupon attached. You cannot vers 
a afford to miss this opportunity to increase your fencing 
sales. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


PEORIA ILLINOIS 


HARDWARE AGE 


What Keeps Them 
Always Busy? 


Not less than six big fence mills, 
making millions of rods of fence every 
vear, sell every rod of their fence 
direct to the farmer. 


How do they get their customers? 
How do they sell so much fence? Why 
do farmers buy from them, instead of 
through the retailers ? 

Low price—that’s the answer! 
Here is how one factory does it—read 
that ad! 


Low Price—That’s what 

Mr. Farmer is inter- 

ested in, first—-That’s why we 

run this Economy Ad right in 

among the mail order fellows—So 

our dealers will get a chance at 
this business. 


Before you buy any more fence, 
write for facts about our 26-inch 
ECONOMY HOG FENCE at 14%c. per 
rod. Many other styles and prices. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co 
96 industrial St. PEORIA. ILL 

KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., 
eoria, Il 

GENTLEMEN Please full particular about y 


Economy Fence, with prices and sample 


Name 


Address 
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«“ Constolite ”’ 


The Detroit Starter Company, De- 
troit, Mich., has recently added to its 
line of products the “Constolite,” a 
regulating device for Ford car head- 


lights. 
The “Constolite” is a combination 
of coils, so balanced, the company 


states, that it does not injure the 
magneto or interfere with the ignition. 

















This phantom view illustrates the method 
of wiring the “Constolite”’ outfit 


It is wired from the magneto and is 
controlled by a switch conveniently lo- 
cated on the steering post. 

When the car is traveling at a speed 
between seven and twenty miles an 
hour, an extremely bright light is 
given from the headlamps. At twenty 
miles an hour the output of light re- 
mains constant, it is said. In case of 
an emergency, if one of the headlight 
bulbs is broken or burns out, the “Con- 
stolite” will keep the other lighted. 

The unit itself is attached to thé 
right-hand side of the dash, under 
the hood near the terminal end of the 
lighting switch. The wiring from this 
is connected with the switch, which is 
part of the equipment, and comes 
ready to attach to the steering post. 

The price of the “Constolite” out- 
fit complete is $4.85. 


Goodrich Issues New 
Booklet 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has recently published 
a pamphlet entitled, “Devices That 
Make for Motor Truck Efficiency.” As 
explained in the introduction, this is a 
reprint from Volume 4 of “Motor 
Trucks of America.” The issue of 
“Motor Trucks of America” has long 
since been exhausted, but the demand, 
so the company states, has compelled 
the reprint of this leading article. 
This new booklet contains fifteen 
pages of well illustrated reading mat- 
ter. A number of aids to loading, in- 


cluding hoists for sectional bookcase 
bodies, overhead track systems, esca- 
lators, spiral chutes, belt conveyors, 
etc., are explained. The second sec- 
tion illustrates devices that allow 
trucks to carry more than their rated 
capacity, and the third section shows 
several helps in delivering loads. 


“Instantaneous” De- 
mountable Rim Bolts 


The Safety Mfg. Company, Quincy, 
Ill., has recently announced to the 
trade the “Instantaneous” demount- 
able rim bolt, which, according to the 
manufacturer, permits the removal 
and replacement of demountable rims 
in a very short time and with very 
little effort. The bolts are made to fit 
the several sizes and types of de- 
mountable rims. They are easily in- 
stalled by replacing the regular bolts 
and wedges or lugs with the special 
“Instantaneous” bolts in the same 
holes with a high tension spring inside 
of the wheel and a special wedge or 
lug outside of it. 

The equipment is said to be self- 
centering. It will eliminate rim 
creaks, so the company states, and re- 














to wedge fing tyen vans, | 


| Conatruc ton for application: 
| Same for other types eucept shape of wedge. 
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The working Freeman of the “Instantane- 
ous” demountable rim bolt 


quires no attention after the tire is on 
and the bolts are turned to place. 

The tire is released by a half-turn 
of the bolts which loosens the clamp 
holding the tire. It is replaced in a 
similar manner by giving the bolt a 
half-turn to its original position. 
While an ordinary wrench may be 
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used, a special wrench, more cop. 
venient for the purpose, is provided, 
The price of a full set of four 
wheels is $12.50 for 36 and 37-in, 
wheels, $10 for 34 and 35-in. wheels 
and $8 for 32, 33-in. and smaller. 


Ad-A-Man-Tor 


The Hendricks Ad-A-Man-Tor Com. 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., has placed 
upon the market the Ad-A-Man-Tor, a 

















The Ad-A-Man-Tor connected to an auto 
mobile engine 

device which is said to remove accw | 

mulations of carbon from automobile 

cylinders and to keep them free from 

further deposits. 

The tank is screwed on the back of 
the dash. Connection is made to the 
intake manifold by means of a %-in 
hollow wire which enters the top of 
the tankard and is continued to a 
point near the bottom of it. The only 
part of the device which appears is & 
small button which projects through 
the dash and by means of which the 
valve is opened. 

After the engine has been running 
sufficiently to become warm the valve 
is opened and the engine, by means 
of the suction, draws in a small spray 
of water with the charge of the gas0- 
line. This enters the firing chamber 
of the various cylinders, where it is 
immediately turned into super-heated 
compressed steam which, according # 
the manufacturer, loosens the carbon 
on the side walls of the cylinders. 

The use of improper mixtures or to 
rich mixtures causes an accumulation 
of soot that settles on the valve seals 
and the valve stems and holds the 
valve from its seat. The natural re 
sult of this condition is the accumulé 
tion of carbon in the firing chamber 
because of the greatly reduced 
haust or scavenger stroke from that 
cylinder 

While the Ad-A-Man-Tor is not it 
tended for use as a primer, it is 
that it can be adapted for this purpo® 
with very satisfactory results. 
selling price of this device is $10. 
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Sold with a Guarantee that 
Means everything to you 


What would you be willing to pay for a contract which would assure 
you that every customer leaving your store would go away satisfied and 
return to purchase his future needs? It is safe to say that you would will- 
ingly pay a large sum. 


The contract which is furnished in the form of a guarantee with 
every Viking spark plug warrants that every purchaser of these plugs will 
be a satisfied one. 


Selling spark plugs is but one corner of the foundation on which you are building 
your business but the strength of the foundation lies in its weakest point. You can make 
the spark plug corner of your business absolutely solid by selling Viking spark plugs, 
which will build for you prestige, confidence, increased sales and net you a larger 
profit than the kind of plugs which do not build for these things. 


Write to your jobber or to us to-day—now—and get not only our prices but full 
information as to the co-operative help which we lend you toward making sales. 


(Sold Only Through Legitimate Dealers) 


The John MacGregor Co., Inc. 


Roslindale Boston 
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‘¢Thiefoil”’ Lock for 
Ford Cars 


The Caskey-Dupree Mfg. Company, 
Marietta, Ohio, has recently an- 
nounced to the trade the “Thiefoil” 
ignition lock, a new type of permuta- 
tion lock for Ford cars. 

The “Thiefoil” lock is so construct 
ed that it can be applied easily to the 
face of the standard Ford switch 
without the necessity of making any 
changes in the wiring arrangements 
No special tools are required and it 
is said that the lock may be attached 
by the purchaser in a few minutes’ 
time. 

This lock is claimed to operate on 
principles very similar to those now 
being used in the manufacture of safe 
and time locks. It is primarily a com- 
bination lock without keys and with- 
out dials. The ease of operation when 
the correct combination is known 
makes it particularly suitable for ap- 
plication to automobile ignition 
switches. 

There are three operatin, buttons 
projecting from the top of the “Thie- 
foil” lock. In order to operate the 
lock, each of these buttons must be 

















The “Thiefoil” ignition lock 


pressed the correct number of times. 
As there is no dial to watch in un- 
locking the “Thiefoil” lock and as 
each motion is definite, the combina- 
tion can be operated with gloves on 
and in very little time. 

The locking of the combination is 
accomplished by merely pressing one 
of the buttons which upsets the com- 
bination when the entire operation 
must be gone through again before 
the switch lever can be moved. 

It is said that more than a thou- 
sand workable combinations are pos- 
sible with the “Thiefoil” ignition lock. 
It is so constructed that it is readily 
removable when unlocked and when 
the switch lever is swung to either 
side. The user can make up any de- 
sired combination within the range of 
the lock by setting the indicators on 
the reverse side. 

The “Thiefoil” ignition lock is fin- 
ished in black enamel with the pro- 
jecting buttons and center handle 
knob in polished nickel. The ma- 
terials used are said to be of the 
highest grade. The retail price is 
$3.50. 


“Hookless” Automobile 
Tow Line 


G. S. Brady, 764 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., has placed on 
the market the “Hookless” automobile 
tow line, which has no hooks to shake 
loose or other metal parts to scratch 
or mar the car. It can be removed 
or attached easily. All parts are 
hand-spliced. 

This tow line is made from the best 
grade Manila rope in three sizes. A 
line % in. x 28 ft. with a breaking 

















The spring shock-absorbing tow line 


strain of ‘2400 lb. sells for $1.25; % 
in. x 28 ft. with a breaking strain of 
4000 Ib. sells for $1.75, and % in. x 
28 ft. with a breaking strain of 4700 
lb. retails for $2.25. The method of 
attaching this tow line is clearly il- 
lustrated by a circular which has been 
prepared. 

G. S. Brady also manufactures a 
spring shock-absorbing tow line. It 
is said to adapt itself to heavy loads 
or light cars. 

The line is equipped with a coil 
compression spring which is made 
from 5/16-in. round steel, 2 in. in 
diameter and 10 in. long, fitted with 
caps and double draw bars. This 
spring is said to absorb jerks and 
jars. 

The rope is % in. x 18 ft. of the 
best Manila and is hand-spliced into 
a draw bar-eye over an iron thimble. 
This prevents it from chafing. The 
other end of the spring is fitted with 
a strong endless sling which is 
doubled around the axle to give 
strength. The springs are said to be 
practically indestructible. The price 
of the spring shock-absorbing tow 
line complete ready to attach, is $4. 


«‘White’s’’ Oil Distributor 


The Evapco Mfg. Company, 427 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Mich., 
has recently announced “White’s” oil 
distributor for the Ford car. 

This distributor is said to improve 
the oil circulation on the Ford car, 
preventing the boiling of the water in 
the radiator and eliminating much 
of the heat from the engine. In addi- 
tion to this it is claimed to reduce the 
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* White’s” oil distributor 


formation of carbon in the cylinders 
of the engine to which it is attached, 
to prevent fouling of the spark plug 
and to prevent over-lubrication or 
under-lubrication. 

It consists of a series of troughs 
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made of steel, combined to form a sip. 
gle unit. It is placed inside the crank 
case on the right-hand side. The oij 
splashed from the small pockets 

by the cranks is caught and carrie” 
by the trough to the rear to the m _ 











































































reservoir or fly-wheel housing. 
movement of the oil is said to y 
vent the accumulation of lubricatj 
oil under the cranks and to ingy 
proper lubrication of the mo 
whether the car is traveling up hi 
down hill or on level ground. 


“Viking” Spark Plug Ca 
The John MacGregor Company, 
Inc., Roslindale Station, Boste 
Mass., has recently announced to the 
trade a new display stand for “Viki 
spark plugs. . 
This new fixture is an attractive 
and handsomely lithographed metal’ 
display case mounted on a mahog 
finished base. So that it will not 
jure a counter or showcase upon wh 
it is placed, it is equipped with rubber 
feet. The back of the cabinet 
hinged and provision is made so that 
it may be securely padlocked. 
Each cabinet contains a standard 
assortment comprising the following: 
plugs: 6 %-in. regular; 12 Ford re 














The 
cials, 6 Overland 1916 Model, 6 Over- 
land, prior to 1916; 12 %-in. regular 
and 6 Buick specials. 


“Viking” spark plug case 


McKinnon Products 


The McKinnon Dash Company, Buf 
falo, N. Y., manufactures McKinnon 
hood and radiator covers, which are 
said to be made of selected material 
of high grade. This dull-finished ma 
terial is lined with a heavy felt fabri¢, 
which is claimed to retain the heat @ 
the radiator or water jacket for a long 
time. Special attention has bee 
given to patterns so that all the cover 
fit well. 

This company has announced to the 
trade recently the McKinnon driver's 
robe for use in Ford cars. It does né 
in any way interfere with the use of 
the pedals, yet is said to retain the 
heat of the engine and keep out snow 
and rain. It is made of oil fini 
material lined with plaid cloth. It® 
attached around the side-lamp brack 
ets and fits closely over the top of the 
doors and sides of the car, snapping 
on the buttons which are already @ 
the arms of the seats. 
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Invented and made exclusively by the McQuay- 
Norris Manufacturing Co. of St. Louis. The. 
\caniRoor design can not be copied— \saxfRoor service 
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can not be duplicated—\sextReer durability can not 
be equalled by any other make of piston ring. 
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Send for FREE Booklet—**To Have and to 
Hold Power’’—the standard hand book on 
gas engine compression. It tells what 


McQuay-Norris \gaxfRoor efficiency means. 





Manufactured by 


McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 
2828 Locust Street St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Canadian Factory: W. H. Banfield & Sons, 372 Pape Avenue, Toronto 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


“‘Ask the User”’ New York Chicago Philadelphia 
——— Pittsburgh San Francisco Los Angeles 


a Ty Cincinnati Seattle Kansas City 
f cal St. Paul Atlanta Denver 
Dallas 
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Master Brake for Ford 


Cars 


The Master Equipment Company, 
2202 South Main Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has recently announced to the 
trade the Master brake for the Ford 
car. 

This device is a foot-pedal service 
brake which is used in place of the 
transmission brake that is the regular 
stock equipment of the Ford car. Two 
sizes are manufactured, one utilizing 
the original 8-in. Ford rear wheel 
drum, with 60 sq. in. of braking sur- 
face, and the other including a special 
10-in. drum with 90 in. of braking 
surface. 

The Master brake, by applying its 
braking action to the rear wheels, is 
said not only to eliminate the annoy- 
ing clatter and vibration caused at 
times by the transmission brake, but 
also to reduce repair expense because 

















The Master brake for Ford cars 


of this absence of vibration. It is 
claimed to stop the car without any 
undue strain on the driving mech- 
anism. 


“Lawco” Deflector 


The F. H. Lawson Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has recently announced 
to the trade the “Lawco” automobile 
headlight deflector which is said to 
utilize the full power of the headlight 
lamp to light the roadway without 
permitting any of the rays to pass 
upward into the air higher than the 
level of the center of the lamp. 

The tip of the “Lawco” deflector is 
turned downward, as is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It inter- 
cepts the upward rays at a point im- 
mediately in front of the focal point 
at which the extreme rays from the 
upper half of the reflector cut across 
those from the lower half. 

Thus, it is explained, in addition to 
all the rays that would naturally ex- 
tend directly forward and those which 
would naturally extend downward, 
there are added by reflection from the 
inside of the “Lawco” deflector the 
rays which would otherwise rise into 
the air and against which manner of 
roadway lighting legislation has in 
many States been passed. 

In addition to the advantages men- 
tioned the “Lawco” deflector also 
serves as a protection to the glass of 
the lamps, both ‘from accident and 
from being obscured by snow, sleet or 
rain. None of these can come in con- 
tact with the front of the lamp when 
the “Lawco” deflector is attached to it. 





Each deflector is provided with a 
“jewel” of red, green or opal glass. 
This is set immediately above the tip 




















The “Lawco” headlight deflector 


of the shield. The object of this is 
to allow drivers from opposite direc- 
tions to ascertain the exact amount of 
clearance between his car and the one 
approaching him. 

The regular equipment consists of a 
red “jewel” for the left-hand head- 
light and a green “jewel” for the 
right-hand lamp. Wherever local 
police regulations forbid the display 
of colored lights both “Lawco” de- 
flectors can. be equipped with opal 
jewels. 

For lamps up to 7% in. in diameter 
the price of “Lawco” deflectors is $2 
per pair. For lamps from 7% to 8% 
in. in diameter the price is $2.50, and 
for lamps from 8% to 9% in. in diam- 
eter the retail price is $3 per pair. 
The standard finish is a high gloss 
black enamel. An additional charge 
of 50c. per pair is made for nickel- 
plate. 


Electric Vuleanizer 


The V Air Valve & Mfg. Company, 
1648 Tremont Street, Denver, Col., 
has recently placed upon the market 
the “Vulco” thermo-electric vulcan- 
izer, which is said to automatically 
vulcanize an inner tube in 5 min. 

The “Vulco” derives its heat from 
any 6 or 8-volt storage battery or 
from the Ford magneto. Most cars 
are now equipped with a socket in 
the dash, so that the operator can 
insert the plug, which is attached to 
the wire supplied with this vulcan- 
izer, to furnish the current. 

The clamp is fastened on the tube 
and the switch turned on. When the 
exact curing temperature is reached a 

















The “Vulco” electric vulcanizer 


thermostat within the unit automatic- 
ally cuts out the current. The 
“Vulco” weighs about 1 lb. It is 
finished in highly polished nickel and 
retails for $3, with a 6-ft. cord and 1 
doz. patches. The patches retail for 
50c. a doz. There is a liberal discount 
to the trade. 
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Electric Engine War 


The Hughes Electric Heating ¢ 
pany, 211-233 West Schiller 
Chicago, Ill., has recently placed 
the market a lamp socket 
warmer for automobile engines 
radiators. 

With the rapidly increasing uge ¢ 
the gasoline automobile duri 
winter months, chilled engines 
frozen radiators are very serious 
lems of the private garage owner, 
properly heat the entire garage 
winter is one expedient, but i 
as merely that section of the car 
is directly under the hood is the 
part which needs to be protected f 
the extreme cold, this small 
is said to answer the purpose. 

This device is simply screwed 
any lamp socket and placed under 
hood of the car between the 
and radiator. The body of the 
contains a rugged heating el 
which, according to the manuf. 
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The Hughes electric engine warner 


can be operated at a cost of le, 
hour and which radiates enough 
to keep the radiator from f 
and to keep the engine suffi l 
warm to prevent starting trou) | 
The hood of the car, however, shot / 
be blanketed in severe weather to® 
tain the heat. The heating e 
is inclosed in a black enameled 1 
shell, which is shaped similar to@ 
ordinary dry cell and which is 
the same size. This shell is pf 
forated to allow for circulation of 
heated air. 

The entire heater is well inst 
and is said to be fireproof and 
in every respect. It weighs less 
1 Ib. and is equipped with 10 ft 
cord. 
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«Leather Lustre” 


The Special Products Company, 
South Jefferson Street, Chicago, My 
has recently announced to the tradeyagy 
new jet black dressing known #@ 
“Leather Lustre,” which is descrip 
as being a brilliant, flexible, : 
proof preservative for leather am 
rubber fabrics and their substitu 
The claim is made that it will m@ 
check, blister or peel even under 
trying conditions. It is applied 
a small soft brush, and is said to@ 
in about 20 min. ‘It is put up im# 
cans holding respectively 1 pt., 1@ 
% gal., 1 gal. and 5 gal. The pret 
are 75c., $1.25, $2.25 and $4 
ively. 
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